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The Sugar Board 


By Str GEORGE DUNNETT, K.B.E., C.B. 


The Sugar Board is one of several interesting statutory bodies established 
in recent years. The Board’s constitution and functions are described by 
‘ the Chairman. 


HE Sugar Act, 1956, provides for the establishment of a Sugar Board 

to consist of a Chairman and up to four other members as may be 
determined from time to time by the Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food. The Chairman and members may be either whole-time or part-time. 
At present the Chairman and Vice-Chairman are whole-time and there are 
three part-time other members. The term of appointment is left to the 
Minister to decide. The appointment of the Chairman was not made for 
a definite number of years ; the Vice-Chairman was appointed for five years 
and the part-time members for periods of three years. The Act provides 
that no member of the Commons House of Parliament or of the Senate or 
House of Commons of Northern Ireland may be members of the Board 
and that the Minister shall satisfy himself that no whole-time member of 
the Board has a substantial financial interest in any business directly connected 
with the production, manufacture or sale of sugar, or of goods of which 
sugar constitutes a principal ingredient. The Board are a body corporate 
and it is within their capacity as a statutory corporation to do such things 
and enter into such transactions as are incidental or conducive to the 
performance of their functions under the Act. 

The Minister, with the approval of the Treasury, issues directions on the 
form of the Board’s annual statements of account and appoints auditors of 
their accounts. The Minister is required to lay before each House of 
Parliament a copy of the Board’s annual report and to send a copy of the 
Board’s statements of account and of the auditors’ report to the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General, who is required to certify the statements and lay 
them, together with his report thereon, before each House of Parliament. 
The Act provides also that the Comptroller and Auditor-General may inspect 
the accounts of the Board and any records relating thereto. 

The Minister may also direct the Board to act as agents for him in relation 
to sugar. But except for certain agency functions, which are a relatively 
small part of their responsibilities, the Act lays down that the Board are 
not to be regarded as the servant or agent of the Crown or as enjoying any 
status, immunity or privilege of the Crown, and no property of the Board 
is to be regarded as the property of, or held on behalf of, the Crown. The 
sugar purchased by the Board in exercise of their main function “ shall 
be taken to be purchased by them as principals ” and “the price at which 
the Sugar Board sell sugar which they have purchased as principals shall 
be such as appears to the Board to be the best price reasonably obtainable.” 
In other words in the exercise of their main functions the Board do not 


| Teceive directions from the Minister nor is the Board in receipt of voted 


Moneys, since the cost of their operation (except for agency functions) is 
met, as explained below, from a levy on sugar consumed in the United 
Kingdom which is paid direct to them and does not figure in Estimates. 
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The Sugar Board have a Secretary, a Chief Marketing Officer, a Chief 
Accountant, and a staff of 22, and purchase annually some 1.6 million tons 
of Commonwealth sugar costing about £70 million. 

The Board was established in October 1956 in order to reconcile the 
restoration of private trade in sugar with the Government’s obligations to 
ensure reasonable returns to efficient Commonwealth producers under the 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement and to enable United Kingdom farmers 
to receive the prices for sugar beet guaranteed under the Agriculture Acts 
of 1947 and 1957. To explain the operation of the Board it is necessary 
therefore first of all to say something about the Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreement and its place in world trade in sugar. 


THE SUGAR AGREEMENTS 


World sugar production is now about 50 million tons a year (about three-fifths 
of which is cane sugar), but most of this is consumed in the countries of 
origin. In the United Kingdom, for instance, we produce over a quarter 
of our consumption and the Common Market countries are almost self- 
sufficient. The subcontinent of India produces and consumes about 
64 million tons and the U.S.S.R. and satellites have at most only a small 
surplus between them for export. In fact of the 50 million tons annual 
world production only some 13 million tons crosses national frontiers and 
enters into international trade. 

Of this 13 million tons only some 6 million constitute what is called the 


free market: the other 64 million are sold under preferential arrangements [ 
(including the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement). The U.S.A., for instance, [ 


regulates the supply to their domestic market by quotas administered by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture, in order to assure a certain level of 
price to producers alike in the Philippines, Cuba and other outside sources 
and in Puerto Rico, Hawaii, the Louisiana cane fields and the Rocky Mountain 
sugar beet farms. Total U.S. quotas for 1960 are 84 million tons, of which 
about 24 million are allocated to mainland cane and beet farmers and the 
balance of over 6 million tons one-half roughly to Cuba and the other half 
to Puerto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines and other sources. The market 
prices in the U.S.A. for this 6 million tons (as for the 2} million tons 
domestically produced) have recently been for some time nearly double the 
free market price. 

The other large preferential market for exports is that established in 1951 
under the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement for 2,375,000 tons of Common- 
wealth sugar produced in The West Indies, British Guiana, Mauritius, 
South Africa, Australia and Fiji. The market and price for this sugar are 
not assured, like that for the 6 million tons favoured under the U.S. Sugar 
Act, by quotas which prohibit other imports. The effective operation of 
the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement is secured by arrangements which 


include a long-term contract between the U.K. and the Commonwealth § 


producers covering rather over two-thirds of the quantity and which are 
linked on the one hand with the International Sugar Agreement and the 
free market, and on the other hand with the U.K. Customs tariff. A short 
reference must therefore be made to both of these. 
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THE SUGAR BOARD 


The International Sugar Agreement of 1953, which was revised and 
renewed in 1958 after a conference held at Geneva under the auspices of 
the United Nations, has been signed by all the countries exporting and 
importing large quantities of sugar. The object is to regulate supplies to 
the free market so as to keep prices of free market sugar within limits, which 
are 3.25 and 4.00 U.S. cents a Ib. f.a.s. [at the point of shipment in] Cuba, 
roughly 29s. 6d. to 35s. 6d. per cwt. c.i.f. [on arrival in} London. 

The regulation of supplies is effected by means of export quotas which 
limit the amount which members of the Agreement may export to any 
destination outside the U.S.A. or certain limited local markets. The 
Agreement specifies the basic export quotas and the International Sugar 
Council, established under the Agreement, fixes at the beginning of each 
year the quotas to be operative. The Agreement provides that the Council 
may, in accordance with certain procedure, vary the operative quotas during 
a year with the object of maintaining the free market price level within the 
agreed limits. If the price goes above the upper limit all quotas must under 
the Agreement be suspended, but they cannot in any circumstances be 
reduced below 80 per cent. of the basic figure. This last point is mentioned 
because for a large part of 1959 and 1960 prices have been well below the 
lower limit. 

Importing countries who are members of the Agreement are obliged to 
restrict imports from non-members to specified levels, based on pre- 
Agreement imports. 

Of the parties to the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement (which was made 
before the post-war International Sugar Agreement), Australia, South Africa 
and the U.K. (acting as an importer and also for the other Commonwealth 
producing territories) are members of the International Agreement and 
undertake in that Agreement that the exports of the Commonwealth shall 
not exceed 2,575,000 tons a year. Of this quantity, 2,375,000 tons may be 
sold under the Commonwealth Agreement to “ preferential markets ” (viz. 
broadly speaking the U.K., Canada and New Zealand). These figures do 
not vary upwards or downwards with any change in international quotas. 
About 1,700,000 tons normally seek an outlet in the U.K. each year. 


UNITED KINGDOM TARIFFS AND THE NEGOTIATED PRICE 


The “ preference” in the U.K. is administered by H.M. Customs and 
Excise. The sugar duties in the U.K. are revenue duties levied on home 
produced beet sugar as well as on imports and the rates are specific rates 
and do not vary with the price of sugar. The present rates of Customs import 
duty are the same as those fixed in 1928 and the real burden imposed is now 
very much less than it was, since the price of sugar is at least about three 
times what it was about that time. The same is true both of the preference, 
which was about a third of the value of the sugar in 1928 and is now only 
about 10 per cent., and of the small degree of protection that was given 
in 1928 to U.K. refiners in that refined sugar imports incur a small extra 
specific duty which also still remains what it was in 1928. The U.K. refiners, 
at the time the preference was introduced, gave the Government an under- 
taking that they would buy Commonwealth sugar rather than foreign sugar 
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if it were offered competitively, so that the preference would accrue in full 
to the Commonwealth exporters. This undertaking by the U.K. refiners 
is a cardinal point in the operation of the Sugar Board. 


The preference in the tariff, even though it accrues wholly to the Common- ; 


wealth producer, is, however, not enough to give him a reasonable return: 


as already mentioned it is now worth only some 10 per cent. of the value 7 


of the sugar on the world market and the U.S. quota, for instance, as already 
noted, is worth more like 100 per cent. In the Commonwealth Sugar 


Agreement, therefore, besides the assurance of a market for 2,375,000 tons [ 


the U.K. gave producers in The West Indies and British Guiana, Mauritius, 


South Africa, Australia and Fiji an undertaking to buy a certain quantity [ 


of sugar (called the “ Negotiated Price Quota” or “ N.P.Q.”) at a price 
not related to free market levels, but calculated to afford the efficient producer 


a reasonable return. The original N.P.Q. was 1,568,000 tons a year, but 


this is raised as U.K. domestic consumption increases and currently stands 


at 1,655,348 tons. It is not in place here to describe the method of calculation F 
of the price (called the Negotiated Price), which is determined for each 7 


year in November of the preceding year by the Minister of Agriculture, 


Fisheries and Food after negotiations with representatives of the producers. [ 
The Commonwealth Sugar Agreement itself was made in 1951 for eight 
years and each year has been extended for a further year, so that the present | 


Agreement runs to the end of 1967. 


THE SUGAR BOARD’S FUNCTIONS 


The Sugar Board are required by the Sugar Act, 1956, to buy the Negotiated 7 


Price Quota at the Negotiated Price in stated quantities from each of the 
producing territories. The main business of the Board is then to sell this 
sugar in the U.K. competitively with free market offers at such price as 


“‘ appears to them to be the best price reasonably obtainable for the sugar ¥ 


having regard to the date of delivery and the other terms and conditions 
of the sale.” 

The Board are also required to make payments to the British Sugar 
Corporation Limited* as necessary to enable it to pay U.K. farmers the 
prices for sugar beet determined by the Agricultural Ministers at the Annual 
Review of Farm Prices (and to take all the sugar beet produced off the acreage 
annually authorized by the Ministers). But the British Sugar Corporation 
conducts all its own operations, including the sale of refined and raw sugar 
at the best prices obtainable, and the Board, in relation to it, act merely 
as a channel through which the amounts due to the Corporation under its 
arrangements with the Minister are collected from the consumer through the 
surcharge and passed on to the Corporation. 


The main activity of the Board, however, is the purchase and sale of N.P.Q | 


sugar. As already noted the sales have to be effected in a free market. Apart 


*The Corporation is a public company with private shareholders and Articles of 
Association, and with a Chairman and two Directors nominated by the Government. 
Its policies are regulated by the Government. 
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THE SUGAR BOARD 


from the minor exception noted above in regard to non-members of the 
International Agreement, there is no restriction on the import of foreign 
raw or refined sugar into the U.K. and an outlet for N.P.Q. sugar has therefore 
to be found in open competition with other suppliers. In the sale of their 
sugar the Board’s operation has three main aspects. 


Finance 


First, the best price obtainable on the free market is always likely to be well 
below the Negotiated Price: otherwise the whole arrangement would be 
one for penalizing the Commonwealth producers instead of helping them. 
The Sugar Board is thus expected, in the nature of the case, to incur a 
considerable deficit on trading. This, indeed, amounted in 1958-59 to some 
£23 million. The Board have also paid the British Sugar Corporation some 
£10 million for 1958-59. But the Board are required by the Sugar Act to 
balance their revenue account, taking one year with another. Therefore, 
to cover their expected deficit on trading and payments to the British Sugar 
Corporation, the Sugar Board receive the proceeds of a levy imposed by 
Ministerial Order on all imported and home produced sugar and imported 
goods containing sugar as they pass the point at which duty or excise is 
levied. This levy is called “ surcharge” and is collected by the Customs 
and paid by them direct to the Board. When sugar or sugar-containing 
goods are exported, surcharge is repaid in the same way as drawback of 
duty is allowed, so that in effect the surcharge only applies to sugar consumed 
in the United Kingdom. The Board (and thus the Government’s obligation 
to producers at home and overseas) are not a burden on the taxpayer, but 
directly on the consumer of sugar. 

It would not be appropriate here to discuss this allocation of burdens, 
but it may be noted in passing that sugar has for very many years been a 
vehicle of indirect taxation through the sugar duties (which, as already stated, 
are levied both on home produced and imported sugar) and, through the 
preferential rates of duty (coupled with the undertaking given by the U.K. 
refiners to the Government), of assistance to overseas producers. The retail 
prices of sugar in the U.K. remain low in comparison with those in most 
other countries, and the per capita consumption is almost the highest in 
the world (nearly 1 cwt. per head per annum). 

“ Deficit on trading ” is perhaps an unfortunate term to have applied to 
the Board’s dealings in N.P.Q. sugar. It may suggest that the Board are 
acting incompetently to incur a deficit, whereas they were established because 
there was an expected deficit to be met. The U.K. consumer, through the 
Board, is paying, as the Minister said in introducing the Bill, “the true 
cost of the sugar”’ which, though normally above the free market price 
level, may indeed be, and has at times been, below it. It is, however, difficult 
to find a satisfactory substitute for “‘ deficit on trading ” for that part of the 
Board’s activities, since they are required to trade and are normally bound 
to incur a loss in doing so. 

One further point about surcharge requires mention, namely that it is 
more flexible than a duty is likely to be. There has been no change in the 
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sugar duty since 1949, but there have already, since Ist January 1957, been 
three changes in surcharge. Such changes, if frequent, would unsettle 
private trade, since traders might judge their stock position rather by reference 
to what they thought to be the financial position of the Sugar Board than 
by their assessment of the market. 

But the Board’s first period was an exceptionally disturbed one. A relative 
failure of European beet in 1956 coincided with the liquidation of Cuban 
post-Korean stocks and with a period of international tension. In the first 
few months of 1957 therefore the Board started life by making very large 
surpluses. The price of free market sugar went far above the 4 cents level 
at which International Sugar Agreement quotas were suspended (touching 
6.85 U.S. cents a lb. f.a.s. Cuba and 62s. a cwt. c.i.f. London) and the high 
level of prices together with the uncertainty about when they would come 
down made manufacturers and traders run down their stocks as far as possible 
and keep their purchases to the minimum. Even so, the smaller manufacturers 
and traders, particularly those with a seasonal demand for sugar as a component 
of manufactures to be sold later on, were finding great difficulties in the 


change from the relatively steady prices maintained by the Ministry of Food | 
when it was the sole importer of sugar, as in the previous similar period | 


of inflated sugar prices at the time of the Korean war. The ordinary consumer 


also no longer enjoyed the stability of price as previously. Further, an | 


unfortunate situation would have arisen if, at the end of their first accounting 
period, the Board had had a substantial surplus, since they are subject to 
income tax and the consumer would thus have been bearing not only the 
normal sugar duties but tax on the Board’s surplus. 

In these circumstances, even though the initial rate of surcharge equivalent 
to 4d. a lb. of refined sugar was little more than a token and though a higher 
rate would evidently have to be reimposed fairly soon, it was inevitable 
that the provisions in the Act for enabling the Board to distribute a surplus 


should be brought into operation. Distribution Payments were accordingly 


introduced in place of surcharge on 15th July 1957 at the rate of 4d. a lb. 
That is to say, on that day the Customs ceased collecting and paying to 
the Board 3d. a lb. at the duty point and instead sent to the Board a statement 
of the quantities and descriptions of sugar and sugar-cortaining goods 
becoming liable to duty and a claim for $d. a lb. on such quantities on 
behalf of the person liable for the duty. On the export of sugar on which 
Distribution Payment had been made the Board claimed repayment—the 
position being the converse of that ruling in a surcharge era. In this way 
the Board in their first accounting period ending 30th June 1958 paid out 
£7.8 million net. This happened to be slightly more than the net deficit 
which they carried forward at the end of that period. 

It should be recorded that throughout the months when the world market 
level was well above the Negotiated Price there was never any question of 
sugar due to the Board being diverted to other more profitable outlets, nor 
of delivery being delayed in order to release supplies for sale, even though 
higher prices were obtainable elsewhere. The Commonwealth Suga 


Agreement assures the sugar to the U.K. at the Negotiated Price just as it f 


assures the Negotiated Price for the sugar to the producers. 
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THE SUGAR BOARD 


Surcharge at the rate of 1}d. a-lb. was restored on 20th February 1958 
and was raised to 13d. a lb. on 22nd January 1959, free market prices having 
fallen from 3.50 to 3.20 cents. The Board’s deficit of £7.6 million at 
30th June 1958 was reduced to £6.9 million at 30th June 1959—the end of 
their second accounting period. 

Thus, the disturbed conditions of the sugar market at the end of 1956 
and throughout the first half and more of 1957 (which could not, of course, 
have been foreseen when the Sugar Board was being set up) were responsible 
for the unexpectedly low level of the first rate of surcharge and for the 
introduction and subsequent withdrawal of Distribution Payment. This 
accounts for two out of the three changes—and those the largest—in surcharge 
since lst January 1957. chp 

The danger of unsettlement of private trade through fear of changes in 
surcharge should not therefore be assessed by reference to the number of 
changes that have already been made. 

Indeed, free market prices may normally be expected to keep within or 
near the range which the International Sugar Agreement aims to maintain, 
and this should mean that the maximum variation should not be more than 
about 6s. a cwt. In other words, if the rate of surcharge were such that 
the Board were breaking even with free market prices at the maximum of 
the International Sugar Agreement range, and if prices then fell to the 
minimum of the range the Board would begin—other things remaining the 
same—to lose 6s. a cwt. If this set of conditions lasted for twelve months 
the Board’s loss, taking into account their obligations both for Commonwealth 
N.P.Q. and for home-produced beet sugar, would amount to some £13 
million. This is well within the £25 million which they are entitled to borrow 
under Section 5 of the Act, a figure fixed precisely in order to make it possible 
for them to keep the surcharge rates stable for a long period and still fulfil 
their statutory obligation to balance their revenue account taking one year 
with another. Indeed, once the surcharge is at a rate appropriate to a level 
of market prices within the International Sugar Agreement range, the chances 
in any one year of the Board having to ask for a change in surcharge rate 
are not great. 


Private Trade in Sugar 


So much then for the way in which the Board make good their normal trading 
deficit and for the possible effect of that method on the conduct of trade. 
The second main aspect of the new system set up by the 1956 Act is the 
restoration of private trade in sugar. This, as already stated, was one of 
the primary objects of the Act. In what ways has it been fulfilled ? 

The Board summarized these in their First Report, as follows : 
(i) the procurement of freight : 
(ii) the arrangement of insurance and other services from the f.a.s. point 

onwards ; 

(iii) payment at the f.a.s. instead of the c.i.f. stage ; 
(iv) the holding of stocks in the U.K. ; 
(v) the equalization of supplies with demand throughout the year. 
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It is convenient to consider these five changes in two groups. The first 
three hang together, and the last two, together with the restoration of the 
London Terminal Sugar Market (which was reopened on 2nd January 1957), 
can best be considered separately. 

To take then the first three changes, the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries 
and Food, up to the end of 1956, was the sole importer of sugar for domestic 
consumption. United Kingdom refiners therefore bought their imported 
raw sugar from the Ministry c.if. or ex-store. This had, of course, been 
the case throughout the war and the subsequent period of rationing, during 
which supplies had been allocated by the Ministry and prices and margins 
fixed for the whole trade. Even after the end of sugar rationing in September 
1953 the Ministry remained the sole importer and issued raw supplies at 
an average price sufficient to cover its costs in providing both Commonwealth 
and foreign sugar. It followed that up to the time of the establishment 
of the Board, United Kingdom refiners had been accustomed to call forward 
supplies from the Ministry at a known price as they wanted them, i.e. for 
the most part as they sold refined sugar. There was thus no private trade 
in sugar except ex-refinery (leaving aside the special position of the British 
Sugar Corporation and the special scheme under which refiners could buy 
sugar on the free market for supplying their export trade). 

The Sugar Act, 1956, released the import of sugar from Ministry control. 
From Ist January 1957 refiners could buy their sugar where they liked and 
the Ministry no longer held stocks in the United Kingdom on which buyers 
could draw. The Sugar Board, for their part, were only one source of supply 
and did not have even the whole of the Commonwealth exports to sell, since 
the Negotiated Price Quota represents only about two-thirds of Common- 
wealth exports, the balance being known as “ Free sugar.” Further, the 


Act precludes the Sugar Board from shipping and storing sugar save in very 7 
exceptional cases when expressly authorized by the Minister. The Board | ! 


are f.a.s. sellers in the producing areas and this means that the United Kingdom 


buyers can and must now arrange, or have arranged for them, the shipping 7 








of the sugar and the incidental services (e.g. insurance and finance) necessary | 


to cover the gap between the producing areas and the United Kingdom. 

Not only this, but, to turn to the holding of stocks in the U.K., to quote 
again from the Board’s First Report, “since N.P.Q. sugar must now be 
bought at an earlier point, the purchaser has had to carry a larger stock of 
sugar on his books himself, together with the market risk thereon—except 
in so far as he may have forward sales or may cover himself on a Terminal 
Market—and consequently he has had to pay much more attention to his 
own buying policy and the technique of assuring his supplies at the best 
prices.” 

The refiner has thus on the one hand lost the protection of the Ministry 
being the sole importer of sugar for domestic consumption, and the “ penalty 


duty ” already mentioned on the import of refined sugar is now a much f 


smaller part of the price of sugar than whe: it was imposed: there has indeed 
been in 1959 an appreciable volume of i:.»ports of refined sugar principally 
from eastern Europe. The refiner must therefore study his own market 
in face of the return of competitive conditions. He is no longer able t0 
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count on a regular or even calculable offtake of his product and has in fact 
had to contend with very large fluctuations in the stock of refined sugar 
held by traders and manufacturers, and with a habit on their part at all times 
to buy on perhaps only a few days in a month when the market price level 
seems to have reached a low point or to be just moving up from one. 

The refiner has also, on the other hand, lost the chance of calling on the 
Ministry’s stocks for supplies of raw sugar at short notice. He has to plan 
his purchases overseas and his shipping arrangements to do the best he 
can in order to keep his refinery running at optimum throughout. 

On both these counts, therefore, he is likely to be holding considerably 
more stocks, since a serious position would arise were he to be short of refined 
sugar when there is a demand for it. He will be holding more refined stocks 
on average because the competitive conditions in his market make the buyers 
better able to choose the times at which to buy, and he is likely to be holding 
more raw sugar because he has to insure himself against running out of 
supplies on account of, for example, delays in shipping and other such factors. 

In addition to all this, insofar, at least, as he is buying N.P.Q. sugar— 
and that, after all, is much the largest element in his production for the home 
market—he has to buy—or get someone to buy for him—an extra one to 
two months’ supply, since that is the time it takes Commonwealth sugar 
to reach the U.K. The new arrangements thus leave a great deal to be done 
by private trade. 

The level of stocks at refineries is, of course, a matter for the refiners 
themselves, but the shipping and other arrangements from the f.a.s. stage 
have been made partly by refiners, partly by brokers and partly by producers 
who have made agreements direct or through brokers to supply U.K. 
purchasers, and have bought back N.P.Q. sugar from the Board at the market 


| Price (having previously sold it to the Board at the Negotiated Price). It 


is, incidentally, because all this work has been done by others that the Board 


| have been able to get along with so small a staff. The Board only hold the 


sugar momentarily. They have in all cases made a contract of sale (at the 
f.a.s. point) before they are required to take over the sugar at the Negotiated 
Price at the same point. The general form of settlement is a difference 
payment by the Board on arrival of documents in London (with ultimate 
adjustment on outturn of the cargo). The amount of this difference payment, 
since the N.P. is fixed for twelve months at a time, depends, of course, on 
the price at which the Board has been able to sell the sugar. 


It would not be in place here to describe in detail the terms of the contracts 
on which the Board handle N.P.Q. sugar. They were discussed in detail 
by the Board with representatives of the producers in the latter part of 1956 
and conform very closely to the standard form of f.a.s. contract drawn up 
by the Sugar Association of London. The Board agreed to sell N.P.Q. 
sugar on through the same brokers (who had been acting for the producers 
for many years) as those through whom they had purchased from the 
Producers. Incidentally, by this arrangement the Board pay no brokerage 
(since the broker receives a brokerage from the producer on the original 
sale to the Board). 
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The Board’s Methods of Sale 
To complete this account of the Board’s operations there remains something 
to be said, thirdly, about the way in which sales of N.P.Q. are made, including 
the problem of equalizing supplies with demand throughout the year, and 
the Board’s relation to the London Terminal Sugar Market. 

The Board established the principle at the start of their operations that 
they were prepared to sell sugar to anyone. In practice they have only raw 
sugar to sell and they are selling that in the country of origin. Most of the 
sugar in the nature of the case, therefore, is bought by refiners through the 
London sugar brokers, but a relatively small proportion of the total meets a 
demand in the United Kingdom for unrefined sugar and this is bought 
through the same channel by dealers or manufacturers. 

Since the natural home of the sugar is the U.K. (apart from such quantities 
as are required for other preferential markets) the Board naturally look 
mainly to the London Market. This supplies two touchstones for the level 
of market prices. In the first place a Committee of the United Terminad 
Sugar Market Association publishes each Monday to Friday at 11 a.m.a 
price (“‘ The London Committee Daily Price”) c.i.f. London or Liverpool 
for sugar for shipment over a period ranging up to from six to ten weeks 
ahead: on the 16th of each month the period covered is the rest of that 


month and the following two months and by the 15th of each month the | 


period covered is down to the rest of that month and the following month. 
The price quoted reflects the lowest price at which, in the Committee's 
knowledge, a substantial quantity of sugar is obtainable at that time for 
shipment in the period covered. The price being c.if. U.K. reflects a 
assessment of freight rates as well as of the price at which sugar is available 
f.a.s. The Committee (which consists exclusively of London Brokers) have 
before them not only the price at which the Sugar Board have been offering 


sugar that morning but the offers known to them of sugar from all ove} 


the world, together with up-to-date information on available freights. 

Secondly, there is the business done on the London Terminal Suga 
Market and the trend of quotations observable there. There are now tw 
contracts on that Market, one for full duty and one for preferential sugar. 
The months quoted are March, May, August, October and December. 
There are four calls a day, at 10.45 a.m. and 12.30, 3.30 and 4.45 p.m., and 
business between calls is by open outcry on the floor of the market. 

The only other significant world Market for sugar is the No. 4 Contract 
of the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, which is a contract for Cuba 
sugar f.a.s. Cuba quoting the months January, March, May, September 
and December. The New York Market also publishes a daily spot pric 
at 3 p.m. (New York time) reflecting the level of price for sugar f.a.s. Cube 
for shipment over the following six weeks indicated by the course of busines 
on the New York Market that day. 

The London Committee daily price has special significance in relatio 
to an undertaking given by Tate and Lyle Ltd. to the Chancellor of th 
Exchequer when the present arrangements started in 1957, that the spread 
between the first-hand selling price of standard granulated sugar and th 
London Committee daily price would be kept within a specified limit. Thi 
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limit has never been reached and the importance of the undertaking is 
enhanced by the restoration by the Sugar Act of competitive conditions in 
the U.K. already mentioned. The undertaking by the largest refining concern 
has the practical effect of limiting the margins of the other refiners who 
must sell their sugar in competition with Tate and Lyle. 

The London Committee daily price is also, of course, of great significance 
insofar as it indicates the competition which the Board is facing from time 
to time from other sellers. The Commonwealth producers have only a 
small proportion of their permitted exports (other than N.P.Q. sugar) seeking 
an outlet in the U.K., but the competition with foreign exporters is constant 
and active, and foreign sellers may on occasion be more concerned to find 
an outlet for sugar than to maintain a price. 

The Board have the great advantages that the amount of their sugar is 
known, that the shipment is regular and can be planned well in advance 
and that they have no interest other than to go on from year to year bringing 
together the supply and demand for Commonwealth sugar on reasonable 
terms, in accordance with the Act, to all concerned. They have also made 
arrangements to sell sugar on agreements covering large quantities and 
several months at a time on terms which allow the purchaser to obtain a 
reasonable discount. But in general the Board’s price in the nature of the 
case can never be far from the London Committee daily price. 

Since the Board are f.a.s. sellers and the London Terminal Sugar Market 
contracts are for c.i.f. sugar, the Board cannot take a position on the Terminal 
Market: they cannot run the risk implicit in a terminal contract of having 
to deliver or accept sugar c.if. London. There is nothing, however, to 
prevent a refiner or trader or broker from buying sugar forward from the 
Board and at the same time selling forward on the Terminal Market, and a 
fair volume of such business has been done particularly since the establishment 
of the No. 2 Contract in London, confined to preferential sugar. The Board 
cannot, of course, be expected to make sugar available for such business 
on demand. They have to judge on each occasion whether by a sale of this 
kind they would, in the words of the Act, be obtaining “the best price 
reasonably obtainable for the sugar.” 

It is, perhaps, worth mentioning that all the Board’s sales are in practice 
made on the telephone. Confirming notes are, of course, immediately 
exchanged with the brokers. The terms on which the Board sell have been 
set out in their standard form of contract and conversion factors between 
fas. and c.i.f. for the different sources of N.P.Q. sugar are established and 
adjusted from time to time, as, for instance, freight and interest rates change, 
so that in quoting a c.i.f. price in London the Board are, in effect, selling 
fas. and leaving the buyer to take the risk of effecting the conversion. The 
bargain can be struck therefore in terms only of a single price per cwt. In 
the outcome there has never been any dispute about a telephonic sale. It 
is a tribute to the trade that so large a turnover can be managed so cheaply 
and easily. 

It only remains to mention briefly a special problem which arose over 
the equalization of supply with demand over the year, the fifth of the changes 
mentioned above. This was described in the Board’s first Report, as follows : 
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20. Fifthly, a special problem arose in that there is a seasonal disparity 
in November, December and January between the supply of and demand 
for sugar in the United Kingdom, since a seasonal increase in Common- 
wealth sugar arriving in the United Kingdom in those months coincides 
with the seasonal output of raw sugar from home-grown beet by the British 
Sugar Corporation. This problem was met by a contract with Tate and 
Lyle Ltd. under which on the one hand Tate and Lyle Ltd. undertake 
to accept the excess sugar as it comes forward and only move it into 
manufacture for domestic consumption over the following months, ic. 
February to September, on a schedule designed to ensure that there will 
regularly be adequate demand for Commonwealth raw sugar as a whole: 
Tate and Lyle Ltd. bear the costs of storage and finance involved, and 
on the other hand have the right to defer beyond the date of shipment 
the fixing of the final price for the sugar with the Board, subject to a limit 
of the amount to be so priced on any one day and of the total amount 
outstanding unpriced after shipment at any one time.” 

It is impossible to conclude this account of the Board’s operation without 


work smoothly. 
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The Case for Scotland 


By W. M. BALLANTINE 


This account of the work of the Scottish Information Office by its Director 
was originally given as a lecture to the Edinburgh and East of Scotland 
Regional Group. 


HIS talk is about the daily operations of Government as they affect 
Scotland and how people, at home and abroad, get to hear about them. 
Another way of stating the subject is to say that it is about the Government’s 
information machinery in Scotland. The Scottish Information Office is 
the agency in question and as it is part of a Government Department it is 
best introduced by a piece of officialese. In this case it is a definition of the 
office laid down by a branch of the Treasury : 
“The Scottish Information Office (for the Scottish Departments and certain 
U.K. services in Scotland) disseminates information about the activities of 
the Scottish administrative Departments (Agriculture, Education, Health, 
Home) and other bodies in which the Secretary of State for Scotland is 
interested, viz. the Scottish Board for Industry, the Films of Scotland 
Committee, etc. Projects Scottish interests overseas. Co-operates with the 
Central Office of Information in organizing exhibitions and campaigns, 
distributing display and picture sets and is responsible for the production 
of Departmental films. Co-operates with G.B. Departments information 
services. Conducts tours of important visitors.” 
' It’s all there in about a hundred words, except how it got there in the 
) first place, and this is a bit of recent history that involves more than the 
| existence of the Scottish Information Office. 


Is “‘ INFORMATION ” NECESSARY ? 


However unusual it may be for any civil servant to ask if his job is really 
necessary and however much, to be frank, I may be tempted to dodge so 
awkward a question, I feel that nothing I might try to say about the operation 
of the Information Office would be understandable if it were avoided. The 
Royal Commission on Scottish Affairs put the answer into grander language 
than I can rise to although it was dealing more generally with the subject. 
I ask your leave to quote it because it has not so far been challenged and 
because it seems to me to express the case with authority. 
“There has been a profound change during the last 40 years in the 
functions of Government and consequently in the machinery necessary to 
exercise them. Until 1914 the Government intervened little in the 
day-to-day affairs of the individual. But since then its encroachment on 
private activities has mounted with what has seemed to be ever-increasing 
intensity. Restrictions arising from two world wars, steps to meet the 
depression and unemployment in the inter-war period, the allocation of 
scarce material, the rationing of capital investment, the need to channel 
production—all these have called for regulations and controls. . . .” 
The Royal Commission goes on from there to discuss other matters, 
making the point in the passing that when the State interfered only to an 
insignificant degree with the individual’s life, no-one bothered over much 
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what it was up to. But now that (again in its words) “so many domestic 
affairs are no longer under the control of the individual and so many enterprises 
require some form of official authorization ” he bothers quite a lot. 

It was this concern over the effects of increasing centralization that lay 
behind the appointment of the Royal Commission’s predecessor over twenty 
years ago: the Report of the Commission of Inquiry into Government 
Administration in Scotland is now remembered as the Gilmour Report. 
Nearly all its recommendations were adopted and they involved quite 
considerable changes in the organization of the Scottish Office. In that year, 
the Information Office was set in operation and given the job of explaining 
the decisions of Government to the people who have to pay for the results 
of these decisions. 


INFORMATION AND PROPAGANDA 


On the face of it, it doesn’t seem a particularly difficult remit, and yet it would 
be quite obviously untrue to claim that the functions are generally understood 
or universally appreciated. I would like to think that harsh criticism directed 
at Information Offices is largely outdated except perhaps among a few stray 
bushmen in distant backwoods ; but however irritating and uncomfortable 
it has been, I would not question its necessity nor would I argue against 
the need for continued vigilance in this field, any more than in that of modern 
journalism itself or the uses to which, say, television is put. In our way 
of life it is always necessary to keep under examination, by whatever means 
are open to us, the sources of information. Only in this way can we be 
assured that the springs don’t become tainted. 

In the case of the information services this didn’t have to be underlined 
for their necessity was first recognized in the mid-thirties. This was the period 
when Hitler’s star was at its zenith. Mussolini was marching into Addis 
Ababa. Behind the dictators and in countries that came under their spell, 
information was channelled, as never before in history, through Ministries of 
Censorship and Propaganda. Few facts were allowed to stand on their own 
feet. Every statement was “angled” to secure a desired response. Even 
dictators realized that people never do what they are told without being 
convinced in advance that it was to their advantage to do so. It would have 
been a grave dereliction of duty if the free press had remained unconcerned 
when the Government in this country began at such a moment to operate 
its own information services. 

The fact that there is a distinction between the two conceptions of 
Government information had to be clearly demonstrated and that took time. 
Every sensible person can see the necessity for an intelligent democracy 
keeping itself informed on the doings of its Government. But I don’t think 
it can be disputed that newspapers were right to underline the vital necessity 
that information at its source should be free from political slanting, from 
Departmental special pleadings and that the suppression of uncomfortable 
facts should not be made easy. 

It is unlikely that, given the quality of our long experience in the operation 
of democratic processes, we in this country would fall into any such errors. 
The cross-checks which are part and parcel of our way of doing things would 
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not make serious distortions or suppressions over a wide field practicable— 
even if anybody thought them desirable. But I have no doubt that the 
vigilance of the newspapers in this country played its part in ensuring that 
no such experiments were made in the Government service. 

This discipline—the necessity to make the facts of the situation known— 
is imposed not on information divisions alone : it is part of the administrator’s 
duty to refrain from “ cooking the books.” It is a human weakness to attempt 
to put the best possible face on, say, a Committee Report which passes 
disparaging criticism on some aspect of a Department’s work. It is, however, 
an example of how far-reaching the system of cross-checks is in Britain that, 
however tempting it might be to an official to try to suppress such information, 
it will be resisted if only because a Department convicted of hiding its sins 
will land its Minister into infinitely more trouble than he could possibly get 
involved in by a faithful reporting of the criticism. So I would argue that, 
in fact, the recognition of the famous C. P. Scott dictum that fact is sacred 
and comment free, is probably more generally appreciated inside a Government 
Department than anywhere else. It is certainly more widely understood than 
in a good many modern newspaper offices. 

Broadly, then, information in one form or another has been adopted in 
varying ways by the principal organizations in Britain, including the Churches, 
an increasing number of major Local Authorities and in industry. In 
Buckingham Palace, a Press Secretary is responsible for making arrangements 
for announcements affecting the Royal family. In the central government 
service generally, there is now a small information division in every Depart- 
ment which relies upon the Central Office of Information for the provision 
of specialized media such as exhibitions, posters, advertising and films for 
foreign countries. 

As might be expected, the Scottish Information Office differs from the 
Information Divisions in Whitehall Departments because the Secretary of 
State for Scotland holds a unique office in the Government. He is not only 
a Departmental Minister with a more than usually large number of statutory 
responsibilities, he is also regarded as “ Scotland’s Minister,” a situation 
which involves him daily in troubles which are not in a strict account his _ 
business at all. This dualism affects the organization of the information 
services in Scotland (and, incidentally, makes the job of trying to explain 
them succinctly all the more difficult). As our major statutory responsibility 
is to provide an information service for the Scottish Departments, I should 
perhaps try to deal with this first and then attempt to squeeze in a word or two 


near the end about what might be described figuratively as our extra-territorial 
claims. 


HOW AN INFORMATION DIVISION WORKS 


To begin then with home Departments, it is broadly true to say that if any 
Departmental activity directly involves the man in the street, it is likely to 
be the subject of discussion with the Information Division. And at this 
point I should like to stress the timing and the nature of such discussions. 
An information office differs from a post office: it isn’t a place for posting 
conclusions. To be helpful, the information office in any concern must be 
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an equal party in the discussion of any given problem so that suggestions 
for dealing with the matter under discussion will be at least as fully informed 
in the field of information as in any of the other fields that may be involved. 
This is merely to say that in any item of policy there is almost invariably an 
element of information: to treat it as something apart is to mis-use the 
Information Office and achieve disappointment and confusion. 

The result of such discussions as I refer to may take various forms: ina 
central government Department it may emerge as a Ministerial speech, a 
press notice, a poster or posters, a leaflet, an exhibition, a film, an advertising 
campaign or a combination of them all. 

Let me say a discreet sentence or two on the Minister. Basically, the 
Ministerial speech remains of paramount importance as a statement of 


Ministerial intention. Whatever changes there may be in the emphasis given [| 


by newspapers to items of Government information, this remains, in the 
official view, the most important communication to the public. 

The Minister has two functions. At his peril he will ignore his politics. 
As the representative of a party he will deliver orations stressing its political 
views and in the course of these he will almost inevitably refer to matters 
with which, as the Head of a Department, he is concerned. In exercising 
this function he has the right to ask for the essential information from his 


Department. Apart from that, he must make his own arrangements both | 


for the composition of his speech and its subsequent distribution. As 4 
Minister, however, he speaks in a much more broadly representative capacity 
from many platforms which he often shares with people whose views are 
diametrically opposed to his own. In this capacity he speaks as Head of a 
Department and he has the right to expect every assistance in making as 
widely known as possible the work upon which he is engaged. His Informa- 
tion Division will be concerned with the research necessary to get the facts 
together and have them checked, and when he has finalized his draft, ensure 
its issue to newspapers, agencies, broadcasting corporations, for their use. 
In our office (and, I think, in most other Government information offices), 
we are at pains to ensure that each copy bears the instruction “ To be checked 
_ against delivery,” so that if, at the last moment (as has sometimes happened), 
the Minister delivers an entirely different speech, the public are not misled 
‘ as to what, in fact, he has actually said. 

The draft speech will not, of course, be the only item that will go out from 
the press office on that particular day. There will be a number of press 
notices, one perhaps summarizing a circular, another intimating a meeting 
held under the auspices of a Department and yet another inviting newspapers 
to send representatives to see some piece of work in which the Department 
is concerned, and so on. 

In addition, there will be many telephone calls from newspapers anxious 
to have further information on some subject already announced, the 
application to Scotland of some decision promulgated in Parliament o 
questions about some reluctant guest who has escaped from one of He 
Majesty’s penal establishments. These telephone calls sometimes go on fot 
about eighteen out of the twenty-four hours of the day and no doubt would 
continue for the whole twenty-four hours if newspapers were published 
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between 3 and 8 o’clock in the morning. Fortunately, the printing presses 
at least require a rest. 

In addition, the general public, at a loss to find anyone to question on 
nearly any subject under the sun, sooner or later get our telephone number. 
Looking through our books I find that we have been asked such questions as 
“Can you get me a baby-sitter ?” “ Who won the Scottish Cup in 1907?” 
and (this from a titled lady in England) ‘‘ Where can I get a good Scottish 
servant?” This lady refused to believe that any Department calling itself 
the Scottish Home Department would be unable to supply her with a number 
of addresses right off the cuff. 

In dealing with press queries, we have made it a point not to attempt to 
rely on such simple words as “ no statement” or “no comment.” Except 
where no answer is the only possible answer, we do the best we can to deal 
faithfully with each humble searcher after truth. 

In fact, this seems to me to be not the least important job of work that an 
information branch can do. By keeping the channels of communication open 
between the press and broadcasting people on the one hand and the Govern- 
ment Departments on the other, matters which would often blow up into 
ridiculous crises are settled in the course of the enquiry. 

At the higher policy level there are occasional meetings between Ministers 
and senior officials and editors and lobby correspondents. The reason for 
such meetings is that if commentators, leader-writers and others wish to 
discuss matters of Government policy, it is only sensible that they should 
do so from a basis of fact. What use they make of the facts, however, is 
their business. This underlies—and must always underlie—all such con- 
sultations whether individual or by group. 

I have been speaking generally about how the Scottish Information Office 
tries to help explain Government policy clearly to the public so that 
misunderstandings may be prevented and those who are likely to be specially 
concerned will know precisely and in what way they are going to be affected. 
The process was made inevitable by the involvement of the individual in 
Government and it seems to me to follow that wherever in the free world 
the rights and duties of the ordinary man are understood and appreciated by 
public administration, some form of information service is seen to be essential. 


PUBLICITY CAMPAIGNS 


Having said that, I would now like to turn to another aspect of information 
work—that involving the use of publicity to help in the solution of particular 
administrative problems in which direct public participation is of the essence. 
It wouldn’t be wide off the mark to say that when an information office is 
acting in this way, it stands in much the same relationship to the Department 
as does the publicity branch of a large commercial organization to its 
administrative head. Yet, I would hasten to acknowledge the differences as 
well as the similarities, for a public office—whether local or central—is finally 
responsible to the people it is trying to serve and can be called sharply to 
order by its real masters. Obviously, this does not apply to a non-public 
body spending its own money in an effort to sell a commodity. 

Government publicity campaigns cover a very wide range of subjects. 
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Expenditure may extend from many thousands of pounds—as for instance in 
the introduction of food rationing during the war—down to only a few pounds 
spent on a poster designed to get the public to return empty medicine bottles. 
Each campaign dictates its own approach. 

Where only a section of the general public is directly affected, as often 
happens, it is not only unnecessarily expensive to involve everyone but an 
attempt to do so might even be harmful. Let me try to give an example. 
When Parliament passed legislation to secure the adoption of new standards 
of cleanliness in food businesses, the law only went some way toward the aim 
of clean food, cleanly served. Laws are no use unless they are observed and 
in this case they clearly would be more likely to be observed with the active 
co-operation of those engaged in trading in food. You can’t really expect by 
prosecution alone to get food handlers to wash their hands after visiting the 
lavatory. However regrettable it may be, few people read statutory regulations 
and somehow the main provisions of this rather complicated Act had to be 
summarized and its aims presented in a form sufficiently vivid to secure the 
willing co-operation of all concerned. A consideration of the best method of 
doing this involved people in local and central government and a multiplicity 
of men and women representing trade organizations. I can’t remember 
off-hand the number of discussions that followed nor the number of hairs 
that were split, but, miraculously enough, by vesting day, we were able to 
produce a pack of material including a simple Clean Food Code for food 
handlers, posters for back shops and a poster for the front shop for a 
multiplicity of establishments extending from public-houses to ice-cream 
parlours. To ensure that these would be used we put a price on the material 
and it is a tribute to the co-operation between the lawyers and officials on 
the one hand and the artists and publicists on the other that the material 
might be considered the best-looking article to be seen in most of the back 
shops of Scotland. In the event, something like 35,000 copies were purchased 
by the trade in Scotland and as the demand for the material has involved 
frequent reprintings, it is clear that a fair proportion of the establishments 
handling food in Scotland have committed themselves to participation in an 
effort to make certain that the customer gets the clean food he pays for. 

I mention this as an example of a form of publicity of which the general 
public will have no knowledge but which nevertheless affects nearly everyone. 
Slightly different is the sort of campaign which concerns a section of the public 
but which requires general public support if it is to be implemented. The 
campaign securing the immunization of children against diphtheria might 
serve as an example. It sought, as you may remember, to create what is 
called “a climate of opinion” in which mothers would be prepared to have 
their children immunized. The results were outstanding. In the first year 
over 600,000 children were immunized and in subsequent years it was found 
that a higher percentage of babies were immunized against diphtheria— 
although this is a purely voluntary act—than were vaccinated against 
smallpox in the days when this was compulsory. This is a striking example 
of the value of taking endless trouble to explain to the public a measure that 
may be available to them and the benefits that will result from their taking 
advantage of it. The diphtheria campaign has brought the number of deaths 
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down from 500 every.year to one or two and the number of cases from about 
10,000 to thirty or forty. The Department of Health once estimated in an 
annual report that the saving to the nation’s economy was in the region of 
£300,000 a year. 

The best example I can cite of a campaign involving almost the entire 
population was that dealing with tuberculosis. When this was first thought of, 
patients were being sent to Switzerland because there was not a sufficient 
number of hospital beds free in Scotland to accommodate them. Today, 
our Hospital Boards are finding other uses for these beds because there are 
not sufficient patients. New drugs and treatments are perhaps the main 
reason for this and it would be wrong to claim that publicity methods alone 
have effected this change. But it is certain that they made a considerable 
contribution. We started some five years ago by choosing one town— 
Greenock—which had a high T.B. rate, was an industrial area and, to some 
extent, offered conditions not dissimilar from the major cities. We experi- 
mented carefully with various forms of publicity designed to attract people 
to take the first and essential step to have an X-ray. After choosing similar 
towns throughout the country over a period of three years, we felt we had 
enough experience behind us to turn to the major problems presented by 
Glasgow, Edinburgh and Dundee. We then set out on the biggest two-year 
health campaign ever undertaken by a central health authority anywhere. 
In doing the job we had the active help of every newspaper in the country. 
Tackling 21 towns and counties separately, in two years (from 1957 to 1958) 
about 2 million people were X-rayed, of whom over 4,000 were found to have 
active, infectious, tuberculosis and another 8,500 required observation. 
In the cities and towns X-rayed, between 70 per cent. and 80 per cent. of the 
population open to treatment came forward. And for the first time in history, 
Scotland could feel that its major health problem had been got into focus. 
This alone provided an interesting footnote, for one of the small pilot 
campaigns undertaken in advance was deliberately conducted with the 
minimum of publicity effort. The result was a response of a mere 8 per cent. 


PROJECTING SCOTLAND OVERSEAS 


Let me now turn to another aspect of our work : that involved in assisting the 
Secretary of State to fulfil his extra-statutory functions as Scotland’s Minister. 
Leaving on one side such attractive topics as labour and industrial develop- 
ment, I should like to offer some brief observations on work involving the 
Scots overseas. 

They form a formidable army, these Scots abroad. I notice that the newly 
established World Federation of Scottish Societies estimates that there are 
about twenty million people of Scots extraction inhabiting various parts of 
the earth’s surface. No country has yet described them as a Fifth Column 
but their presence is undoubtedly a potential source of strength not only to 
Scotland but to the United Kingdom. However successful they may be in the 
country of their adoption, they appear to retain a deep affection for their 
native land, and there is ample evidence that they are responsible for a certain 
warmth of feeling about Scotland that is met with throughout the United 
States and the Commonwealth. For many years now it has been part of the 
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duty of the Scottish Information Office to encourage the emigrant Scot in 
this work by keeping him in touch with the major activities taking place a 
home; and we have also sought to exploit to the full the interest he has 
aroused in these various countries by supplying their newspapers and 
broadcasting stations with a daily flow of information about Scottish affairs. § 

All this takes various forms. Since it was started, about fifteen years ago, 
a monthly Scottish Newsletter has extended its area of circulation from the 
United States and Canada to almost all countries in the British Common- 
wealth, several of the Colonies, the five major cities of the United States and | .\ 
the capitals of twelve other foreign countries. Every day, too, through the | 
C.O.I. Overseas Service, news items and articles about Scotland are sent | bo 
abroad by radio and air mail to most countries on this side of the Iron Curtain, 7 f 
frequently accompanied by photographs and blocks. Additionally, raw) ° 
material for radio programmes in the form of interviews and featurettes are} 
composed in Edinburgh and distributed to foreign radio stations. Be 

A considerable impetus to this side of the work was given by the formation, * 
at the instigation of the Secretary of State, some five years ago of the Films | 
of Scotland Committee. It has never been impossible to make films about 
Scotland but it has not always been as easy to get them shown in cinemas. | 
As a result of the Government’s overseas information activity, nearly all the | 
films have secured this audience abroad. Anyone, therefore, making a film | 
through the Committee can be certain of an unequalled distribution abroad | 
whatever happens to it at home. q 

This continuous stream of information to other countries about Scottish | 
undertakings is not confined only to the work of the Departments ; it takes | ” 
the whole field of Scottish activity within its compass from agriculture to art, | 
and from music to machines. Industrialists have sometimes indicated | 
surprise at the queries which reach them from out-of-the-way parts of the | i 
world until they learn that these regions had heard of their work as a result | | 
of all this overseas service. 








I have found it extraordinarily difficult to select the significant points which 
would explain briefly what is involved in information work. As I have tried 7 
to show, it is a comparatively new branch of public administration, heavy and | 
exacting in its demands on those who strive to operate it honestly and | 
conscientiously ; always open to suspicion—sometimes by those whose F 
authority is unmatched by their knowledge—but of no little importance in the © 
maintenance of an informed democracy. 
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Organization and Methods 
By E. D. MELROSE 
This talk was given to students attending a Work Study Course at 
Loughborough College of Technology. Mr Melrose is Organization & 
Methods Officer* to the East Midlands Gas Board, but the opinions 


expressed in this talk are his own personal views and not necessarily those 
of the Board. 


E all have some idea of what “ organization ” is, or is supposed to be, 
and similarly we all know what the word “‘ method” means, but the 
words “‘ Organization and Methods ” read together have derived over the 


| last few years a special connotation about which there is a certain amount 


of mystery. This mystery is due to the fact that there is no uniform opinion 
on the scope and responsibility of O. & M. which has as many different 
meanings as there are O. & M. departments. 

According to an excellent publication of H.M. Treasury, Organization 
and Methods is a title now widely (though not universally) used to describe 
the study, by whole-time staff, of the organization of public bodies or private 
firms, and of the office procedures they adopt. I have, however, worked 
in five organizations and have exchanged views with colleagues from Industry, 
the Civil Service, the Hospital Service, Nationalized Industries and Local 
Authorities, and I have yet to learn of two undertakings or companies whose 
conception of Organization and Methods is the same. Some employers 
stress the “O” and others the “ M” and many O. & M. departments are 
not restricted to the clerical field. 

Personally, I think that O. & M. is what you like to make it and in support 
of this I would like to refer you to Sir Ewart Smith, who said recently : 
“. . . Mames matter very little, and what is known as operational research 
is indistinguishable from certain aspects of method study; both seek to 
apply the objective methods of science in everyday life. Similarly, the 
improvement of office work known in the Civil Service as O. & M. (organi- 
zation and methods) has much in common with work study, and might well 
benefit by closer contact with industrial procedures in this field.” 

In my opinion the aim of the O. & M. man is to get the best organization 
and the best method and O. & M. is the technique which obtains a desired 
and necessary end with the minimum of outlay and effort. Before coming 
into the O. & M. field I was an auditor and had to certify the correctness 
of financial accounts and I think that after carrying out an O. & M. investi- 
gation I should like, in a similar way, to be in a position to say that the work 
which has been investigated ought to be carried out and is being carried 
out in the most efficient way. 

In a word, I think we are aiming in O. & M. at “ rationalization” and 
is this not very similar to the aim of “ work study,” which is defined in 
British Standard 3138: 1959 as: ‘A generic term for those techniques, 
particularly Methods Study and Work Measurement, which are used in 
the examination of human work in all its contexts, and which lead systematically 


*The use of the “z” rather than the “‘s” in “‘ Organization ” follows the spelling 
laid down in the Rules for Compositors and Readers at the University Press, Oxford, and 
The Oxford English Dictionary, which are the standard reference works for the Journal 
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to the investigation of all the factors which affect the efficiency and economy 
of the situation being reviewed, in order to effect improvement.” 

Our time. today is, however, limited and I think I will serve you best if 
I adopt the Treasury definition and confine Organization and Methods to: 
“The study by whole-time staff of the organization of public bodies o 
private firms and of the office procedures they adopt.” . 


SOMETHING NEW AND NECESSARY? . 

When I first heard of (and operated) O. & M. I thought that it was a new 

name for an old thing, but now I am not quite so sure. It may be a develop- 
ment of an old thing, it may be an extension of a technique previously used 
by a few more advanced people, it may be the application to administration 
of factory and workshop techniques, but it is certainly more than the mere 
application of common sense, though, if I may be allowed to say so, it needs 
common sense in abundance. To my mind it is a question of a trained 
technique and, above all—and this must be underlined—an attitude of mind 

—ever searching for the truth and always looking for the one best way. 

The growth over the last thirty years or so of O. & M. as a separate 
management service, just like personnel or training departments, has occurred 
because of : 

(i) the expansion of business in size and complexity and the spread of what 
is called “ scientific management ” ; 

(ii) the fact that clerical work is not easy to control, consequently its growth | 
can become an affliction which can only be cured by diagnosis and 
appropriate action ; 

(iii) the advent of machinery for doing office work more quickly and efficiently 
and the complicated clerical and accounting systems that arise with the 
centralization often brought about by such machinery. 

There are still many people who feel that O. & M. men are luxuries to 
be afforded by the very large firms and, although it is not practicable to © 
set a size at which a firm warrants O. & M. specialists, as every individual 
case will differ, I should as a rough guide say that : 

(i) 200 or more clerical and typing staff justify at least one O. & M. man; [ 

(ii) 100 to 200 clerical and typing staff may quite possibly justify an O. & M. 
man ; 

(iii) under 100 clerical and typing staff would not justify an O. & M. specialist, 
but does warrant an executive who has O. & M. as a definite part of 
his duties—this may well be a function of the assistant office manager 
or assistant accountant and he should allocate a definite amount of time 
to it. The point is that someone should have O. & M. as a required part 
of his duties. 

You may well wonder what is the purpose of these O. & M. men—what 
can they do that a manager cannot do equally well himself? For a manager 
is ultimately responsible for the running of his organization. A manager, 
however, has definite disadvantages in this respect : 

(i) A manager is a busy man and has to divide his attention between many 
subjects, most of which seem to him more urgent than problems of 
organization or method. He can sometimes spare an afternoon or even 
a whole day, but a study of an office system may take weeks or months. 
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ORGANIZATION AND METHODS 


(ii) A manager can so easily be biased or prejudiced even if he thinks he 
is not. If things are not actually going wrong it is much easier to let 
sleeping dogs lie rather than take pains to effect improvements. Alter- 
natively, he may over-rate the importance of his department’s interest 
or be an “ empire builder ” and such an approach does not lead always 
to improved systems. 

Against these disadvantages are set the advantages gained from having a 
specialist O. & M. man : 

(i) He usually concentrates on one or two jobs and is given adequate time 
for thought ; he is not saddled with everyday routine work. 

(ii) He brings a fresh mind, together with a new outlook, and has no prejudices 
or self-interest in favour of established practice. He will not dislike 
change instinctively as many people do. 

(iii) He is in a better position to get the job in the right perspective in the 
organization. We all know the office that thinks itself the most important 
department in the organization. 

(iv) He is independent in action and can follow any fruitful line of enquiry 
into any part of the organization. An improved procedure in one 
department may cause complications in some other department and an 
O. & M. man should be able to see difficulties like this where a depart- 
mental head may not know of them. 

(v) He can test the system he surveys against the ideas and knowledge he 
builds up on other investigations of a similar nature. Solutions to other 
problems may in part be of use elsewhere, although it must be realized 
that each office has its own special difficulties. 

(vi) He has knowledge and experience of office machines and equipment 
and how to do investigations and it is his job to keep abreast of all 
developments in this field. 

I could give you numerous examples of O. & M. investigations which I 
have carried out which have led to considerable financial savings far in excess 
of the cost of the investigation, but you might think that I am attempting 
to justify expenditure on what some people still think of as “ expensive 
luxuries.” You may think “he tells a good tale.” 

I would like, therefore, to illustrate the advantages which can be gained 
from O. & M. by quoting the experiences of Marks and Spencer, who during 
the past three years have regularly brought down the prices of some clothing 
and foods. One of their main savings in costs has arisen from their discovery 
that much can be done to cut out the waste of human labour, even in a 
thoroughly efficient looking sales organization. 

These savings arose as a result of top management asking the fundamental 
question, “Is the system necessary?” It requires courage and authority 
to sweep away systems without replacement and to streamline to the point 
where it begins to hurt, but that is what Marks and Spencer did as a result 
of “ Operation Simplificatioa,” which was instituted and vigorously backed 
by top management—the slogan being “ If in doubt, cut it out.” 

Examples of savings are: the elimination of “ goods received” slips 
which were completed in triplicate (the necessary details are now entered 
on an already existing piece of paper) saved over 10 million forms; the 
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reduction from 2,800 to 950 in the number of entries required in stock sheets 
saved one million forms; the elimination of the Head Office copy of the 
booking-in Cash Book saved a further one million forms. The total number 
of pieces of paper eliminated amounted to 26 million annually—equal to 
120 tons. 

Railway invoices are no longer checked and entered; occasional spot 
checks have been found to give satisfactory results. Staff no longer clock 
in, for it was reasoned that manageresses would know which girls were late; 
as a result timekeeping is better. All files have been ruthlessly pruned; 
only documents that must be kept have been preserved. Administration 
staff have been released for more productive work. 

This all arose because managers were told to go round and question 
everything afresh. I understand that it is remarkable the things that were 
discovered in this process, although Marks and Spencer, as the Financial 
Times reported, was a “‘ Company long noted for efficient management.” 

I could quote you similar instances arising out of the investigation into 
the French Civil Service, but the point I wish to make is that your greatest 
enemy today is complacency. We all know the employer who thinks that 
it is the chap next door who requires O. & M., Work Study, Operational 


Research and the rest—it is never his own business which requires assistance | 


from these aids to management. 


At the present time the country’s greatest need is increased productivity ; 
and speaking from my own experiences in O. & M. work I would say that © 


there are no richer fields to explore than clerical work. Let us remember, 
it is no use trying to compete today using yesterday’s methods if we expect 
to be in business tomorrow. 

At the last census, in 1951, there were 2,106,600 (over 10 per cent. of the 
working population) clerical workers in the United Kingdom—an increase 
of two-thirds over the figures twenty years earlier. Numerous reasons for 
the increases can be adduced; for example, the expansion of the Civil Service 
and other State activities ; the post-war increase in the export trade, involving 
voluminous documentation ; and the deduction of income tax from wages 
by P.A.Y.E. But it is not easy to assess whether in a particular context a 
clerical staff of a particular size is really necessary. The productivity of 


clerical work is difficult to measure, but it is interesting to note that a recent | 


survey carried out by the Industrial Welfare Society revealed that many 
young female office workers in London left their employment because they 
had not enough to do. Since clerical costs form a growing proportion of 
the total costs of most businesses, it is essential that, no less than factory 
costs, they should be somehow kept under review. O.& M. is the management 
tool to meet this situation. 


WHERE DOES 0. & M. FIT INTO AN ORGANIZATION ? 
O. & M. is no more than a tool of management. It can become a very 
powerful tool when its purpose is fully understood and it is handled with 
skill ; but if mishandled it can only become worthless and fall into disrepute. 
As a management tool O. & M. can achieve little in itself. The initiative 
is with responsible management, and therefore the success of O. & M. depends 
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very largely upon management learning how to make proper use of O. & M. 
and developing a true understanding of its potentialities and limitations. 

The keynote to success is the creation of an atmosphere favourable to 
the establishment of good working relationships and the development of 
mutual confidence and respect between the O. & M. section and executives 
at all levels. This requires that the O. & M. unit should be set up as an 
independent section, and so placed in the organization that it can work with 
absolute impartiality in any department of the organization. It also requires 
that careful attention should be paid to defining clearly the terms of reference 
of the O. & M. section and its relationship with other sections and departments. 

Changes and developments proposed in O. & M. reports are not likely 
to be fully effective or implemented unless they are based on a proper 
compounding of the O. & M. man’s systematic investigations and of the 
practical experience and judgment of the manager directly in charge of the 
activity in question. 

It is much better therefore if the manager himself recognizes his problems 
and works in co-operation with the O. & M. man. In my opinion, this does 
not mean, however, that because a manager is unco-operative, his department 
will escape O. & M.—the employer, i.e. the Board, Local Authority, or 
owner of the business, always has the power to instigate investigations and 


» should not hesitate to use it. The atmosphere may be chilly and the 
_ investigator may have a difficult time, but we who join the O. & M. and 


Work Study ranks must not always expect to be popular and looked upon 
kindly—this is a personal note which I must strike because I think that 
too much stress can be put on the “ advisory ” side of O. & M. Some writers 
seem to think that all managers and staff are co-operative and welcome 
0. & M.—this is not so, but employers have a right to expect results from 
our employment. 

In all businesses with which I am acquainted O. & M. is an advisory service 
provided as an aid to management—it does not attempt to supplant 
management. Some theoretical purists, however, talk as if they would not 
care whether, after an investigation has been undertaken and recommendations 
submitted, the results of their work ended up in the wastepaper basket. 
I agree that in O. & M. we must carry the appropriate department with 
us as far as possible, but I do not agree with some practitioners who think 
we should lean over backwards to do this: O. & M. must have “ teeth” 
if it is to carry out its purpose, which is to obtain maximum efficiency at 
minimum cost. 

The most benefits are obtained if O. & M. is placed in a position in the 
organization in which it can report direct to top management after the various 
points which have arisen in the investigation have been discussed with the 
appropriate manager. 

O. & M. will make no progress unless it has the completely wholehearted 
support of top management. I have seen too many instances where O. & M. 
has been set up and then become frustrated and fallen into neglect because 
it had not such backing. The employer must, before considering the formation 
of an O. & M. or Work Study department, recognize the problems which 
will occur and decide to face these issues squarely. If he is not prepared 
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so to do then it would be better if he did not introduce these aids tp 
management. I am sure that there are many organizations employing O. & M, 
staff and only giving it lip service. 

Some organizations, including the London County Council, combine 
“O. & M.” with establishment work and it is a practice which is spreading 
among Local Authorities, as instanced by Devon and Somerset County 
Councils and Leicester Corporation. Many practitioners condemn this 
practice and say that O. & M. should not become a staff inspectorate. | 
do not wholly agree. There is much to be gained in forging a link between 
O. & M. and establishment work as there is no better time to investigate 
an office than when staff have resigned or additional staff are asked for. | 
have carried out many investigations as a result of being asked to commen 
upon requests by departments for additional staff and the dividends have 
been fruitful. In all these cases I have found staff most co-operative and 
the atmosphere is pleasanter than where an investigation is being carried 
out and there are fears of staff redundancy. A lot is talked about agreement 
under which staff will be assured of being offered alternative employment 
if, as a result of an O. & M. investigation, their posts become redundant 
and these agreements are, in my opinion, absolutely essential if co-pperation 
is to be obtained. 

Some writers seem to think that the offer of alternative employment i 
the complete answer to these redundancy fears and that staff will welcom) 
the O. & M. man with open arms. Let us put ourselves in the position of! 
staff, probably with long years of service, who are told that their work i 
to be examined by the O. & M. team. They know that an O. & M. repor 
may be adopted and lead to their having to face the problem of movin 
home and family so as to take up alternative employment. Would we lo 
kindly and enthusiastically upon the investigator? Of course we woul 
not, and I therefore favour a link between O. & M. and establishment work. 


a 





Taking into account my own experiences and the articles which I hav 
read and discussions I have listened to, I still think that, in any busines 
engaged in competitive enterprise where costs have to be reduced to: 
minimum and O. & M. recommendations acted upon realistically, then th 


staff will usually regard O. & M. with suspicion. When, however, business, 
can afford to carry temporarily any excess staff revealed by an O. & MP 


investigation then it is much easier to get a spirit of co-operation. Iti 
therefore much better if O. & M. is brought into an organization as early # 
possible so that it may work systematically to a planned programme rather 
than be set up during a crisis as a “ razor gang ” intent on quick returns. 
As an aside, I note that Management Auditors are now being appointel 
by many private companies and it appears from these advertisements thi" 
they will be responsible for what we call O. & M. One cannot be dogmati) 
on any of these matters. It all depends on the views of the employer # 
to how he thinks the best rewards will be obtained. What we call O. & Mp 
he may prefer to call “ efficiency audits,” and even in some cases prefét 
these duties to be carried out by internal auditors. The point I wish t 
make is this : no matter what you have read about O. & M. it is not a servic} 
which is set up overnight and immediately receives numerous invitation) 
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from managers requesting assistance. People are just not made that way. 
The maximum rewards are obviously obtained if all managers and staff 
co-operate enthusiastically with the O. & M. staff. Some organizations 
may have achieved this goal, but I think that they are confined to those 
where O. & M. has been established for a considerable number of years 
and where they can afford to carry temporarily any staff declared redundant 
as a result of an O. & M. investigation. 

In passing it is worth noticing one difference between consultants and 
an O. & M. staff. The consultant makes an investigation, submits his report 
and may even assist in implementing it but, not being a permanent member 
of the staff, he has not to continue to live with the organization. An 
experienced O. & M. man must always keep at the back of his mind that 
he will probably have to return to the department concerned, even if years 
later, and any smell which has been left behind as a result of the first 
investigation will permeate the atmosphere on his return. 


THE TYPE OF MAN FOR O. & M.? 


Problems must interest him and he must be able to break systems down 
in detail to try and find out what the real problem is and how it should be 
dealt with. He should have tact, sound judgement, patience, abundant 
common sense, a sense of humour and, most of all, he must be persistent 
and have curiosity and enthusiasm, otherwise he will not last the day. I 
have had personal acquaintance with some O. & M. staff who have found 
themselves unsuitable for this type of work and they have, in due course, 
reverted to other duties at a sacrifice of salary and moving home. They 
were not sufficiently persistent (or should we say, sufficiently thick skinned) 
to overcome difficulties they encountered in questioning and interviewing 
colleagues who did not share their enthusiasm for necessary changes. 
Accountants who have carried out internal audit duties satisfactorily might 
be possible recruits to an O. & M. department as both require more than 
average patience, tact and regard to detail. 

The ability to interview persons of various ranks is most important. The 
O. & M. man should have an ability to write reports and present his case in 


| an attractive manner. He should have an understanding of organization and 


a knowledge and experience of ways of simplifying office tasks. 

With regard to academic ability, any qualification which proves he has 
used his brains is the basic need, but the personal attributes are the most 
important as a wrong choice can upset other departments and the O. & M. 


| department itself. Lack of experience can be remedied, but failure of the 


human touch cannot. With regard to training I feel that, after spending 
some years in business, preferably in various departments, he should go 
on a course which covers the principles of method study, work measurement, 
office mechanization, form design and report writing. 

O. & M. is 99 per cent. perspiration and 1 per cent. inspiration and I think 
that H.M. Treasury operate a sound scheme for recruitment to O. & M. 
as an officer usually spends about five years on this work, after which he 
leaves it and returns to other work, although there are certain specialists 
who serve in O. & M. for a much longer period. This policy of moving 
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staff in and out, although it involves a sacrifice of skill and knowledge withiy 
the O. & M. unit, is believed to have three main advantages : j 
(i) There is less risk of staff becoming stale, and the teams are continually 
strengthened by the infusion of new blood. 

(ii) The recommendations of members of the O. & M. Division are mor | 
likely to be accepted because they are known to be made by men wh 
have had practical experience of departmental work. 

(iii) A growing number of men with O. & M. experience come to be scattered 
throughout departments, where they may be expected to spread th 

O. & M. outlook and be better officers because of their O. & M. habit | 

of mind. 
This type of recruitment can only operate, of course, in large organizations, | 
but I would like to give a warning that it is easy for an O. & M. man to becom 
so immersed in his own organization that he cannot see wood for trees and | 
the longer he remains with the organization the more difficult it becomes” 
to maintain a fresh outlook and enthusiasm for his job. It is also possibl: 
that the O. & M. man may, despite his job, make some close friends in the 
organization and it becomes increasingly difficult to remain impartial and 
objective in these cases. 


~~ 





WHERE SHOULD 0. & M. START? | 
It is advisable to let a new O. & M. unit cut their teeth on something which 
is not too difficult. Some practitioners contend that as good a way as any, 
is to let them start trying to standardize some of the forms in use inside th | 
business. I do not agree. As soon as one examines a form, numerou | 
questions must be asked before its purpose becomes clear. One form leads 
to another and from one department to another until more and more forms 
and more and more departments have to be examined. If the business is 
fortunate enough to have a central forms control, which is a goal to be aimed | 
at, it will be of assistance for the O. & M. man to take a look at the form) 
so as to get a broad picture of the organization, but he should not attempt! 
to review them at this early stage. q 
As to where O. & M. should start, I consider that the employer must have | 
some idea of possible failings in his organization otherwise he would no 
be setting up such a section. The employer should therefore decide wher f 
O. & M. should commence its operations, bearing in mind that in its early 
days it should deal with the simpler procedures as it is a mistake to try 0) 
fly high before it is fully fledged. : 
Much of O. & M.’s effectiveness depends on its prestige, and its prestigt 
depends upon the service which it gives. If a good job is done in the early 
tasks, then the confidence of some departments may be won and further, 
requests for assistance may be received, but too much reliance should not | 
be placed on these requests materializing. 





APPROACHING AN ASSIGNMENT 
In the language of O. & M. a particular job to be reviewed is referred t 
as an assignment. There are three main kinds of assignments : 
(i) The review of a particular office or department with complete examination } 
of purpose, organization, management, procedures and efforts. k 
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ORGANIZATION AND METHODS 


(ii) The examination of a particular procedure. 
(iii) The planning of an entirely new procedure by means of a working party 
of departmental staff. 

Whatever the assignment is, and however urgently it may arise, I suggest 
that there is one fundamental rule: the O. & M. officer must not allow 
himself to be rushed into a review. Deadline dates for O. & M. reports 
are a menace because the raison d’étre of an O. & M. review is to enable a 
subject to be thoroughly turned inside out and no one can possibly know 
what this will involve until all sorts of preliminary questions have been 
asked and answered. The objective of an O. & M. review is missed if the 
full story is not told. Thoroughness not urgency is the prime consideration. 
Results can only be achieved by careful and painstaking enquiry. 

The O. & M. officer must beware of over emphasizing, either to himself 
or to those with whom he deals, the value of his experience. He must not 
give the impression that he possesses professional secrets not available to 
others: at the most he can claim to have had the opportunity to examine a 
wider range of organizations and methods than most administrators. He 
will have a poor reception if he proclaims that he is the custodian of the 
“best way” of organizing work. 

You will often find, however, that both those who object to an O. & M. 
officer investigating their work and those who have begun to see possibilities 


_ of outside investigation will expect the O. & M. man to be able to walk round 


the section and produce substantial ideas for improvement out of his head. 
He may be lucky enough to spot a prize-winning idea like this, but such 
occasions will be very few and far between. There is no royal road to good 
O. & M. 

On occasion the O. & M. officer may need the collaboration of the repre- 
sentatives of staff associations and this collaboration will usually be through 
the Establishment Department. The need for this will vary greatly with 
the status and influence of the staff associations, but where they are influential 
it would be a false economy to save the time and effort required to obtain 
their interest and good collaboration. 

I should also mention before I go any further that the assignment should 
be explained and recognized for what it is—a work improvement study— 
not a fault-finding expedition. 

In addition, I must again stress the need for collaboration between the 
O. & M. officer and the personnel of the unit under examination—this 
should be borne in mind at all stages and should set the tone for what follows. 


STAGES OF AN ASSIGNMENT 
Most assignments can be divided into the following stages : 
(i) Determining the purpose and scope of the assignment, making a 
reconnaissance or preliminary survey before agreeing the terms of 
__ Teference ; advance preparation of the subject. Planning the assignment. 
(ii) Conducting the enquiry, during which facts are collected, recorded, 
tested where possible and agreed with those concerned. 


ition } (iii) Forming conclusions from the analysis and a study of the facts and 


q 





information. 
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(iv) The writing of a report. 
(v) The follow-up—to assess the results achieved. 
The main points to bear in mind are as follows : 


Determining the Scope and Preliminary Survey 
Whatever the type of assignment it is important that its scope should be 
defined in advance. The O. & M. officer should know before he starts what 
the object is, who initiated the request for an C. & M. study, and whether a 
particular problem prompted the request. 

The reconnoitring of the ground preliminary to operations is important, 
whether necessary for fixing the terms of reference or not. Depending 
on the nature of the assignment this preliminary survey may last a few hours 
or a few weeks. The preliminary survey will usually be undertaken jointly 
by the head of the O. & M. Branch (in his managerial capacity) and the | 
assignment officer, who although not always included in the preliminary 
discussions of the terms of reference should always be present at any 
examination of the work. At an early date he should be introduced to the 
section heads of the units which will be affected by the review. The first 
meetings with the officers of a department are important as these interviews 
will lay the foundation for co-operation and understanding. / 

Matters to be covered in the preliminary survey would include : 

(i) Organization charts showing broad divisions of work and locations of staff. _ 
(ii) Statistical returns used for controlling work or to show state of work. | 
(iii) Basic information on work load. 
(iv) “‘ Background ” reading of reports, training manuals, etc. 
(v) Arrangements for office accommodation near the office being reviewed 
and whether the assignment officer should have the help of a member of 
the staff of the unit under review. 


Collecting the Facts 
The O. & M. officer has to collect evidence on which he can base conclusions 
about the adequacy of the existing arrangements. He will have done a poor 
job if, at the stage when proposals are submitted, it can be shown that his 
evidence is unsound, inaccurate or insufficient. 

A balance, however, must be kept between costs in assignment time and 
the potential benefits to be gained. 

Tact and a helpful attitude form an important element in any assignment 
and interviewing people when conducting an investigation is a technique 
on which I should like us to spend some time in the discussion period. In 
interviewing I find that it is unbelievably easy to put words into the mouth 
of the interviewee. The ideal place to learn this fact is, of course, in the | 
East, where it is an act of basic good manners to say only what they think | 
it would please you to hear. Some of our office workers here at home behave 
very similarly. Avoidance of this pitfall (which can easily put you on a wrong 
track not exposed as such for days or even weeks) is often tricky. The danger 
is, of course, that in trying to steer clear of it you may make your interview 
appear like an interrogation, which is to be avoided like the plague. I find 
it desirable to ask every important question at least twice, at different times § 
and in different ways. 
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You must get your evidence at first hand, that is, from the person actually: 
doing the job, and you must find out exactly what is done. Vague statements: 
such as “‘ I deal with this and pass it on” or “I inspect the document ”’. 
must be eliminated. “‘ Dealing with” might include making entries on the 
document, splitting carbon copies or passing it to a colleague. 

Fact finding should be taken in small doses when the mind is fresh ; avoid 
long periods of interviewing which do not help either party. 

Information should be obtained about forms in use (completed forms 
should be obtained), time-tables of work, etc., the aim being to give extra 
dimensions to the information which is collected by means of organization 
charts and procedure records. Experience shows, however, that there is 
rarely enough information of this sort already available for the O. & M. 
officer’s purpose and it may be necessary to ask for special records to be kept 
for a limited period. 


Forming Conclusions 
The thinking and reasoning stages of assignments cannot in practice be 
separated into neat and successive stages for, while the assignment is 
developing, tentative conclusions are formed, tested and accepted or discarded, 
even in the early stages. 
When the main examination of the work is ended, the summarized and 


. classified information is analysed and re-studied so that the facts may be 


_ related with one another; to distinguish between causes and effects; to 
| identify the main problems and to decide what additional information, if 





any, is required in order to resolve the problems that have now been isolated. 
An analysis is assisted by subjecting the data to the questions “ what,” 
“ why,” “ when,” “ where,” “ how” and “ who” and “ how often.” You 


must question all the existing ways of doing the work and explore alternative 


ways of getting the desired results. 
To challenge the accepted is one of the most difficult things for any one 


| precedent and well-tried procedures. Yet this persistent but “ revolutionary ” 
| attitude is essentially part of the job of O. & M. A challenge like this may 
| indicate a need to “ burn it down and start again,” but changes should never 


be proposed for their own sake. The advantages and disadvantages of a 
change must be carefully assessed ; if the facts do not indicate some obvious 


advantages, proposals for change are unlikely to survive a natural opposition. 


Writing a Report 
There has been considerable discussion recently in O. & M. circles as to 


| whether or not written reports are necessary and advisable. I have no 


hesitation in saying that, in my opinion, a written report is absolutely necessary 
as its preparation is a discipline for the writer. Proposals made verbally 
are often found to be capable of improvement when they have to be described 
in writing. From the recipient’s point of view he can absorb the ideas at 
his own rate. From both sides a report serves as a starting point to which 
it is often helpful to refer during the implementation of proposals. 

A good, report often makes a major contribution to the success of the 
assignment, and a poor one to failure. The successful report demands not 
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only skill in organizing the material but also in writing it up; these tw 
complementary skills are important, but they cannot disguise poor material, | 
Apart from skill, art and material, there remains the greatest essential of! 
all—the quality of the work put into the assignment itself. : 

If the writer has not cleared his mind about the problems, their connection, | 
and their relative importance, the difficulties in writing concisely and clearly | 
will be increased and the report is likely to be disjointed and inconclusive, 
I would, therefore, advise you to observe before you think, think befor! 
you decide, and decide before you start to write a report. 


The Follow-up : 
Some practitioners are of the opinion that once the proposals have been) 
put forward the task of O. & M. is finished. In some instances this is 0, 
If only changes of organization are involved then once the decision to adopt; 
the proposals has been taken there may not be very much that the O. & M.) 
practitioner can do to assist. More generally there are changes in method 
as well as in organization, and in such cases the period of implementatio 
is important both to the O. & M. man and to his clients. He can learn from! 
the application of his proposals and at the same time lend assistance in 
overcoming any difficulties experienced and see that the benefits of his} 
recommendations are not lost. 

It should be stressed, however, that he must only assist. The proposak 
must be put into effect by the users and, by the time this stage has been) 
reached, they should have come to regard the new system as their own. | 
Only when this condition has been achieved can the satisfactory end oF 
the assignment be said to be in sight. 





SUMMING-UP ; 

In this talk I have tried to give a picture of what O. & M. is and how it work 
but, owing to the short period at our disposal, such a talk can do no mort) 
than stimulate an interest in the contribution which the service can provide. | 
This interest is important for not only does it help to provide an adequatt 
number of people keen to undertake O. & M. work but also it ensures that 
those who use the service may get the fullest benefit from it. 
This talk will have been well worthwhile if it has succeeded in establishing ¥ 
no more than four points : ; 
(i) An organization and methods service is not an end in itself. It is ont,) 
and only one, of the contributions to efficient administration. 


APTN OT? a 





(ii) O. & M. is the application of common sense and hard work to the) 
problems it endeavours to solve. Its officers have no limitless reservoit | 


of ideas or special source of knowledge. 

(iii) Every assignment, however complex, or however simple, breaks dow 
fundamentally into three stages of, studying the existing ; analysing | 
what one finds; and questioning, re-sorting, re-building, synthesizing 
the results to try, if this is possible, to achieve the same end mort? 
economically or a better product with the same expense in resources. 

(iv) O. & M. is in no sense a service to get the administratively weak out | 
of trouble. It is used mostly by the progressive to increase further the } 
results they have already achieved. 
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Green Fingers in the Council Chamber 


By J. C. SWAFFIELD 


This account of an exercise in pruning a rather bushy committee system is 
by the Deputy Town Clerk of Blackpool. 


LACKPOOL is both a County Borough and a holiday resort. Its major 
growth has taken place since the incorporation of the Borough and its 
jocal government is now entrusted to a Council consisting of 56 members. 
The functions, powers and duties of the Council are principally those of 
every County Borough Council, but the services and amenities provided are 
scaled to a population figure of 350,000 for staying visitors during the summer 


' season and a total of seven to eight million visitors per annum. Many 
| additional activities of the Council are therefore directed towards the 
| maintenance of the resort’s popularity. 


Until recently, many of the men who had been moved to play their part 
in local affairs as members of the Council were able to devote years of life 
to their work and to spend a great deal of time at the Town Hall. They 
were prepared to accept responsibility for all the multitudinous activities 


_ performed in the name of the Council and they took pains to ensure that they 
a were aware, or at least had an opportunity of being aware, of the full extent 
| of those activities. Membership might have changed over the years, 
| alterations of procedure might have been made but, by and large, the 


determination not to allow too much to be left to too few had persisted. 
So, for example, there had been evolved and retained a committee system 
under the Council which included three committees consisting of all the 
members of the Council; there was a consequential acceptance of large 


' committees, a prolification of sub-committees, a limited delegation of 


authority and a practice of extended minuting. The Council met for its 
ordinary meetings on the first Wednesday of every month, save only at 
Christmas and at the time of the summer recess. 

The circumstances of the present day no longer allow the coming forward 
into public life of men and women able to give so much of their time to the 
voluntary service represented by membership of a Local Authority and 
during the later 1950s the burden imposed by the established method of 
transacting the Council’s business became steadily more hardly felt. Early 
in 1959 the Council decided that this burden must be relieved. 

The feeling on the part of members that the volume of work had become 
a burden appeared to be due to the compression of a large number of 


' committee and sub-committee meetings into too short a cycle, the inclusion 


of too many members in individual committee deliberations and a lack of 
finality in certain committee decisions attributable to, in some instances, 
a triplication of consideration of the same matters. 


THE COMMITTEE PATTERN 1958-59 


The Council had appointed, in the municipal year 1958-59, no less than 
29 committees and 167 sub-committees. These figures do not include 
School Governing or Managing bodies or other Authorities and organizations 
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such as the Water Board, Valuation Panels, the Blind Society, Road and 
Home Safety Committees, &c., upon which members of the Council might 
serve as representatives of the Local Authority. In order to hold committee 
and sub-committee meetings related to Council meetings occurring on 
the first Wednesday of every month, it had become necessary to overlap 
the cycles and so, in the first few days of the month, meetings of committees 
were being held the proceedings of which would not be submitted to the 
Council until the month following. In the period of four weeks from 
Monday, 2nd February to Saturday, 28th February 1959, Council, committee 
and sub-committee meetings numbered 95. Ignoring the other meetings 
which involved many members, only the Saturdays were entirely free of 
Council, committee or sub-committee meetings. 

The standard size of committees was 19 but those having the benefit of 
co-opted members were bigger still. The Health Committee headed the list 
with a total of 36; the Education Committee ran a close second with 33 and 
the Children, Civil Defence, Libraries and Art Gallery, and Welfare 
Committees all had a membership in the twenties. There were also three 
committees composed of all members of the Council. These were the 
General Purposes, Finance and Highway Committees, the last having 
separate sub-committees for highway and town planning purposes, each 
16 strong. There existed a rule that by way of addition to the committees 
consisting of all the members of the Council, no member should be entitled 
to sit on more than three committees. Over the years, however, more 
committees had been excepted from this rule than were subject to it. Many 
members served on six or seven additional committees, some on eight or nine 
and one made double figures. To these must be added the sub-committees 
on which members served. Quite apart from those of the Highway 
Committee, others were equally large, notably the sub-committees of the 
Education and General Purposes Committees. There were instances of the 
same people dealing with the same business twice as well as at the Council 
meeting or, worse, of members entitled to deal with the business on the 
first occasion doing so only on the second or third occasion. It could be 
that the group of members taking an active part in the consideration of the 
same matter would be largely a different group on each of three occasions. 


THE APPLICATION OF THE KNIFE 


Like the members of most Local Authorities, members of the Council are 
annually supplied with a Year Book. In this are recorded the dates and times 
of the meetings of committees and sub-committees. Additionally, a formal 
summons to attend meetings of the committees and sub-committees of which 
he is a member is sent to each particular individual. Some of these 
summonses are issued for specific meetings, with the papers for consideration, 
and some are contained in a weekly summons pertaining to a number of 
meetings. Conversations with individual members had made it clear that 
many of them no longer thought in terms of a particular date in the month 
as a date upon which they had a meeting to attend. Rather, with the many 
meetings which were listed in the calendar, they had come to think in terms 
of a particular day of the week as a meeting day so far as they were concerned 
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and to rely upon the receipt of a summons, either in the form of a specific 
summons or the weekly meetings list, for detail. The only date really 
meaningful was the first Wednesday in the month as the date of a Council 
meeting but even so, variations from the first Wednesday in the month had 
been accepted from time to time to take account of Christmas and the New 
Year and of the summer recess. The operation of a cycle of meetings around 
a fixed, or more or less fixed, monthly Council meeting date of the first 
Wednesday in the month had entailed the holding of meetings by each 
committee in regular sequence and on a predetermined day. Thus, for 
example, the monthly meeting of the General Purposes Committee was held 
on the Wednesday preceding the Council meeting. The Baths Committee 
and the Libraries and Art Gallery Committee met on the second Tuesday 
preceding the monthly Council meeting. All had specific times of meeting, 
save the General Purposes Committee which met upon the rising of the. 
Finance Committee. 

The lengthened cycle at Christmas and for the summer recess had caused 
no difficulties of any great moment and the Council became aware of 
successful experiments in various parts of the country to depart from the 
calendar monthly cycle of meetings. It was therefore decided that, retaining 
in the main the normal days and times of committee meetings, a five-week 
cycle of ordinary Council meetings be introduced. This produced ten 
ordinary meetings of the Council each year instead of the previous twelve, 
allowed a recess of a standard length of six weeks in the summer and a 
six-week interval between the December and January meetings to take 
account of Christmas and the New Year. Two meetings of every committee 
and its associated sub-committees working in cycle with the Council also 
disappeared. 

Two of the committees consisting of all the members of the Council, the 
Finance Committee and the Highway Committee, were discontinued. A 
Finance Committee of more conventional size assumed the responsibilities 
previously exercised by a sub-committee and its meetings were no longer 
tied to the meetings of the General Purposes Committee, which could thus 
have a definite time of commencement. A Highway Committee, also of 
conventional size, undertook the highway business which had previously 
been the concern of a sub-committee of the old Highway Committee, and 
the Town Planning Sub-Committee of the old committee became a committee 
of conventional size in its own right. Although the creation of another 
committee ran counter to the general tenor of the alterations, in fact the 
result was a reduction in the number of meetings because the proceedings of 
the two newly created committees were not subject to approval in another 
committee as had been those of the two displaced sub-committees. 

At the first meetings of the various committees in the new municipal year, 
drastic reductions were made in the number of sub-committees appointed. 
The Council accepted the principle that a General Sub-Committee should be 
used as far as possible to undertake the work for each committee previously 
done by several special sub-committees and that, as and when the necessity 
afose, a matter which, exceptionally, could not be dealt with by the General 
Sub-Committee should be referred to an ad hoc sub-committee, the life of 
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which would end when that particular matter was brought to a conclusion, . 


The General Sub-Committees of the various committees would also act as 
the Accounts Sub-Committees to examine the relevant accounts, for ordering 
the payment of which all committees already possessed delegated powers. The 
result was to reduce the number of separate standing sub-committees from 
104 to 53. The size of many of them was also reduced. 


The lengthening of the committee cycle did not of itself necessitate any | 


extension of delegation of powers to committees. Quite apart from the 
lengthening of the cycle, delegation had already been effected where statutory 
time limits operated against the Council. Thus, the approval or rejection of 
plans of buildings, &c., under the Building By-laws had been delegated as 
also had the power to authorize enforcement proceedings under the Town 
and Country Planning Act. It was envisaged that some planning applications 
might cause difficulty, (a two-months period for decision normally applies), 
but in any event the Council had previously expressed the view that some 
delegation should be given in this respect. It had been considered 
unreasonable that members of the public, receiving clearance of works for 
building bye-law purposes, should have to wait a further period of time, in 
circumstances which they could not readily comprehend, for a town planning 
clearance which, often, was largely a formality. Where the works did not 
constitute development, within the technical meaning of the word, or were 
permitted by a Development Order, no such necessity arose. It was therefore 
decided to delegate to the new Planning and Development Committee the 
Council’s powers to deal with applications for planning permission for 
development which would accord with the provisions of the approved 
Development Plan. The giving of determinations as to whether or not 
planning permission was required for a particular operation or change of use 
was also delegated. 

In the same spirit and in order to avoid, for members of the public, undue 
waiting for the issue of consents and permissions which, in many instances, 
were equally formal, the Council also delegated other powers and duties. 
Whilst this ultimately produced a list of some length, few of the matters 
could be considered to be matters of moment, particularly as the most 
controversial, the letting of municipal houses, had been delegated at an earlier 
date. The Establishment Sub-Committee was given a fairly wide delegation 
so that, on the one hand, members of the staff might have the advantage given 
to members of the public of comparatively speedy formal decisions and, 00 
the other, the independence of the sub-committee might be enhanced. 


THE GROWTH RETAINED 


It will be recalled that there were 95 meetings of the Council and it 
committees and sub-committees in February 1959. In the corresponding 
four weeks of 1960, the number was 66. This alone has been a desirable 
result from the point of view of members of the Council but other benefits 
have been the lessening of pressure on the staff and a considerable saving it 
the cost of producing agenda, reports and minutes. 

The freeing of dates in the calendar could encourage the holding of special 
meetings of the Council and of committees and it must be acknowledged that 
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such a necessity does arise from time to time. This has always been so and 
in the past special meetings have been extremely difficult to arrange. Now, 
conditions are easier and, so far, no tendency has been noted to take undue 
advantage of the facility; what has happened, however, is that, after many 
years of wanting to, the Council have now been able to arrange to meet 
especially to consider the rate recommendations of the Finance Committee. 

The meetings of the committees themselves have not lasted any longer than 
they did previously and no marked delays of decision have been apparent by 
reason of the lengthened cycle. 

Two further steps might have been taken. Firstly, the size of committees 
might well have been reduced. This, however, would have hit hardest the 
committees with a large non-corporate membership and the Council were 
not willing to do so. The use of the power to co-opt has always been regarded 
as an eminently suitable means of bringing into the consideration of particular 
matters people with special experience in that sphere whose advice would 
not otherwise be available. They have appreciated being associated with 
the Council as much as, if not more than, the Council have appreciated their 
presence. Further, the freeing of members by the lengthening of the cycle 
and the abandonment of many sub-committees made this prospect less 
attractive to the Council, particularly at a time of increased delegation, 
however innocuous, to the committees. 

Secondly, there might have been a fusing of committees. There are 
certainly opportunities in this direction but they are limited and, rather than 
precipitate matters, it was preferred to defer consideration until the 
conclusion of an O. and M. review of the administration generally. If this 
results in the fusion of departments, there could well be, for this reason alone, 
fusion of the related committees. 

Nevertheless, encouraged by the experience already derived, the Council 
are about to create a uniformity of delegation to committees and of authority 
to officers in relation to the appointment of staff, and committees, in deter- 
mining specific matters from time to time, are also laying down principles of 
policy within which it is understood that the officers will work without 
reference back. By so doing, it is hoped that more unproductive time in 
Council and committees will be avoided. Throughout all the alterations that 
have been made, however, sight has never been lost of the position of ultimate 
responsibility of the elected members of the Local Authority or, for that 
matter, of the essential difference of function between members and officers. 
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THE CORPORATION OF 
SECRETARIES 


Founded (Limited by Incorporated 
1922 Guarantee) 1923 


President : Professor T. E. Chester, LL.D., F.C.C.S. 
Secretary: F. H. J. Wileman, LL.B., F.C.C.S., F.R.S.A. 


The Corporation provides a central organisation for Secretaries and Adminis- 
trative Officers of Limited Companies, Societies, Public Bodies and Local 
Government Authorities. 


Admission is obtained after examination in Secretaryship or Local Govern- 
ment Administration, and an approved period of professional service. 


DESIGNATION OF MEMBERS 


Fellows and Associates use the qualifying letters F.C.C.S. and A.C.CS, 
respectively, and all members the designation “‘ Incorporated Secretary.” 


DISTRICT SOCIETIES 


District Societies of the Corporation are established at Belfast, Birmingham, 
Bradford, Bristol, Cardiff, Chester, Cork, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, 
Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Manchester, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
Nottingham, Preston, Sheffield, Stoke-on-Trent, Swansea, Bombay, Cape Town, 
Hong Kong, Johannesburg, and Singapore. 


Students’ Societies are attached to many of the District Societies. 


EXAMINATIONS 
Preliminary, Intermediate and Final Examinations are held twice yearly, in 


June and December. A copy of the Syllabus may be obtained on application 


to the Secretary of the Corporation. 


THE CORPORATION OF SECRETARIES’ 
APPOINTMENTS REGISTER FOR SECRETARIAL 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


(Licensed annually by the London County Council) 


Employers seeking staff are invited to communicate with the Secretary of the 
Corporation. There are no charges. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE CORPORATION 


Secretaries Chronicle (monthly); Manual of Secretarial Practice; Manual on 
the Law of Meetings; Secretaries’ Guide to the Law of Town and Country 
Planning ; Secretaries’ Guide to the Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1956; 
List of Members, 1959, and Booklets of past Examination Question Papers. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 
13 DEVONSHIRE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE : REGISTERED TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS : 
LANGHAM 1591 OFFICII, WESDO, LONDON 
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The Organization of Internal Audit in 
Local Government in England and Wales 


By J. V. MILLER 


This essay by the Chief Internal Audit Assistant of the Gloucestershire 
County Council was commended by the Fudges in the Haldane Essay 
Competition, 1959. 


NTERNAL audit is an integral part of the financial structure of Local 

Authorities in England and Waies. The proper safeguarding of public 
money has for long been very important for Local Authorities, and internal 
audit is one of a succession of innovations introduced for this end. Some 
of the larger Authorities adopted this device in the early years of this century 
and it was well established in Finance Departments by 1939. It was indeed 
one of the last defensive techniques to be developed and its literature has 
mostly been concerned with methods of audit, with particular reference 
to the discovery and prevention of fraud in the various fields of local 
government finance. This essay is a contribution to the broader study of 
internal audit, which today is being regarded less as a defensive shield and 
more as a means of extending effective financial control throughout the 
work of a Local Authority. Very little has been written on the problems 
of organizing internal audit and yet, because audit is an extension of the 
Finance Department into the innermost recesses of other departments, it 
is essential that its organization should be as efficient and its operation as 
tactful as is humanly possible. Because of this growing interest in new 
methods of using internal audit, it was thought worthwhile to discuss the 
basic principles underlying its organization and the problems which may be 
encountered. 


THE NEED FOR INTERNAL AUDIT 


The definition of internal audit, adopted by the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants in its publication Notes on the Relation of the Internal Audit 
to the Statutory Audit, refers to a wider field than local government, but 
is none the less useful for our purpose. ‘“‘ An internal audit is a review of 
operations and records, sometimes continuous, undertaken within a business 
by a specially assigned staff. . . . On accounting matters, the main objective 
of an internal audit is to assure management that the internal check and 
accounting system are effective in design and operation. . . . Two essential 
features of an internal audit are that it should operate independently of the 
internal check and that in no circumstances should it divest anyone of the 
responsibilities placed upon him.” 

This definition emphasizes that there is more to internal audit than the 
simple verification of the accounting records. The arrangement of the 
financial work of the various departments of a Local Authority, as of any 
other organization, must provide for internal check whereby the work of 
one employee acts automatically as a check on that of another. This should 
prevent error and fraud, except through collusion, and the task of internal 
audit is to keep the system under constant review. 
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In principle, therefore, we may say that the objects of the internal audit 
of a Local Authority are : 

(i) To keep the accountancy records in all departments of the authority 
under review and ensure that these are accurate, complete, up-to-date 
and suitable for their purpose. 

(ii) To establish that chances of fraud, error and loss are reduced to a 


minimum through the installation of proper systems of internal check, | 


by adherence to accounting instructions, and by compliance with 
Financial Regulations, where they are in force. 

The need for audit has been recognized from the earliest days of local 
government finance, but the external audit of the completed accounts of 
Local Authorities was first statutorily provided for in the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1835, and the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1844, precursors 
of the Local Government Act, 1933, which established the present system 
of external audit. Internal audit did not show its full development until 
the 1920s when the expenditure and income of Local Authorities began 
to grow and an alarming number of fraudulent activities, often involving 
large sums, came to light. At first its duties were mostly the prevention 
and detection of fraud, which, in this connection, can be briefly identified 
with theft or conversion of cash and stores and illicit use of equipment and 
knowledge for private advantage. As the doctrine of “ financial control” 
became accepted, so internal audit developed its secondary role of watchdog 


which today has more or less superseded the role of bloodhound as its primary | 


activity. Whether this is due to the effectiveness of financial control in 


reducing the scope for fraud, or whether it is the economic climate of the | 


post-war years of full employment which has reduced the temptation, is a 
question which remains with those responsible for internal audit and it is 
not one which can at the moment be satisfactorily answered. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR INTERNAL AUDIT 
The responsibility for the administration of internal audit lies in varying 


degrees with the Council, the Finance Committee and the Chief Financial | 


Officer. Until the passing of the Local Government Act, 1958, the statutory 
responsibility was very sketchy and in so far as it could be identified, it 
appeared to be placed primarily on the authority’s Chief Financial Officer. 
The judgment in the case of A.G. v. De Winton (1906)? stated, inter alia, 
“the treasurer is not a mere servant of the council; he owes a duty and 
stands in a fiduciary relation to the burgesses as a body.” This case had 
particular reference to a Borough, and was not specifically concerned with 
internal audit. The Memorandum 150/Accts, which accompanied the 
Accounts (Boroughs and Metropolitan Boroughs) Regulations, 1930; 
published under the authority of the Local Government Act, 1929, recom- 
mended “that responsibility for the maintenance of current supervision of 
all accounts and records relating thereto should rest upon one Chief Financidl 
Officer . . . as the efficiency of internal audit depends largely on if 
independence. And that the officer charged with this duty of supervisio 
should have access at any time and authority to apply any test or check t 
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the accounts and records.” In 1933 Counsel gave an opinion to a Metro-[ 
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politan Borough Council that it was essential for a Borough Treasurer to 
take all reasonable measures necessary to prevent misappropriation of the 
funds for which he was responsible and that an internal audit appeared 
to be such a measure. The Council could not relieve the Treasurer of his 
liability for the correctness of the accounts by appointing an outside firm 
of accountants to-carry out internal audit.‘ 

These references are all to the affairs of Borough Councils and a statutory 
requirement for local government generally did not appear until Section 58 
of the Local Government Act, 1958, which states ‘“‘ Every local authority 
shall make safe and efficient arrangements for the receipt of moneys paid 
to them and the issue of moneys payable by them, and these arrangements 
shall be carried out under the supervision of the treasurer.” Chief Financial 
Officers in the majority of Local Authorities have been given the name and 
status of Treasurer. The Memorandum issued with Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government Circular 4/59 reiterates the principles expressed in 
Memorandum 150/Accts and develops in greater detail the essential 
methods of financial control. 

We may say then as a general rule that the organization of internal audit 
is the responsibility of the Treasurer. On the other hand, the Treasurer, 
by virtue of his position, is himself continually carrying out large cash 
transactions and one or two Authorities have set up a separate Internal Audit 
Department distinct from that of the Treasurer, or made provision for the 
Chief Internal Auditor in the Finance Department to report directly to the 
Finance Committee. This latter expedient is unpopular since it may result 
in divided loyalties and the former is uncommon, although the Treasurer 
can be satisfied that a separate Audit Department will take care of his 
responsibilities except in the final resort. A full discussion of this point 
can be found in Dr Marshall’s book, Local Authorities : Internal Financial 
Control. Finance Committees mostly accept such risk as there is when 
making an appointment, relying perhaps on the statutory external audit 
at the close of the year for a check on their own watchdog. 


THE FIELD FOR INTERNAL AUDIT 


To describe the activities required of internal audit will necessitate a brief 
recital of the sources of income of the various types of Authority. A County 
Borough Council, the only all-purpose authority, will receive a large annual 
cash income from rates, housing rents, charges for the supply of school 
meals, and for services rendered by the various social service departments. 
There will be additional income from the activities of trading undertakings 
such as passenger transport and the supply of water. Large sums will also 
be received as loans to finance capital expenditure. A County Council 
will not be concerned with collecting rates or with the collection of rents 
under the Housing Acts, but its activities will be spread over a much wider 
geographical area. District Councils will not have the income and assessments 
of the social services and their major concern, from the audit point of view, 
is the collection of rates and rents. The total income (excluding precepts) 
of Local Authorities in 1956-57 was almost £2,300 million.® 
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For all Local Authorities there are extensive payments to be made, for 
which this income is collected and some supervision over much of this 
expenditure can be considered an internal audit duty. 

These activities can be further divided between those which take place 


in the Finance Department and those carried out in executive departments, | 


The collection of rates, perhaps the collection of rents, the sending out of 
bills for services rendered are all carried out by the Treasurer, who is also 
responsible for raising loans and making all but very minor payments. Cash 
collection by executive departments is not large, except in the Education 
Department and the trading undertakings. On the other hand, most stocks 
and stores are held by executive departments. 

The importance of this subdivision is not that the Treasurer and his 
staff are above suspicion but rather that the Finance Department is staffed 
in most of the responsible posts by professional accountants to whom 
accounting for money and money’s worth is not so mysterious as it appears 
to be to many of their colleagues in the other departments. There is thus 
less chance of innocent error in the Finance Department, though it may 
be that the results of successful fraud would be much greater. 

Internal audit does not, of course, have to cover this vast field unaided. 
The Local Government Act, 1933, ordained that the compieted annual 
accounts of Local Authorities should be subject to external audits. The 
District Audit is the most important of these since it alone is applicable 
to the accounts of County, Urban District and Rural District Councils. 
The District Auditor is also required to audit certain accounts of Borough 
Councils—broadly the Rating and Social Service accounts. Boroughs may 
opt for District Audit to be applied to all their accounts, but otherwise the 
remainder must be audited by suitably qualified professional accountants or 


by a group consisting of one Mayor’s auditor and two elected auditors. The * 
Professional and Elective Auditors report to the Council at the end of an | 
audit, but possess no power to apply sanctions on their own account in the | 


event of any irregularities. District Auditors can surcharge deficiencies and 
the cost of irregularities on the responsible officers and elected representatives, 
any appeal lying to the Minister or to the High Court. These sanctions 
are considerable and the threat of possible action by the District Auditor 
can be effectively used by the Treasurer and internal audit in cases where 
recalcitrant accounting officers refuse to mend their ways. 

The external auditors can profit in their turn by co-operation with the 
internal auditors. These latter are working on the ground throughout the 
year and are in a position to deal with emergencies as they occur, whereas 
the external auditors do not arrive to begin work until perhaps six months 
after the end of the accounting year. The Chartered Accountants’ Notes, 
previously referred to, lay down in some detail the principles on which such 
co-operation can profitably be developed. Whilst on the one hand the external 
audit can use the work of an effective internal audit to save time, on the 
other hand it can act as a long stop and, as we have seen, the District Audit 
power of sanctions may deter an executive department which is otherwise 
unwilling to put its financial affairs in order. ‘ The internal auditor pays 
more attention to detail and uses test checks less than the statutory auditor. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF INTERNAL AUDIT IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


He is likely to be more concerned with systems and methods than the external 
auditor.””” 

This concern with systems and methods is now the province of Organiza- 
tions and Methods, the exponents of which have brought to its practice 
much experience and publicity. It may be fairly said that internal audit 
was ploughing: its furrow in this field, lonely and solitary as it may have 
been, long before O. & M. was first developed. This activity was originally 
begun to preserve the purity of the agreed systems of financial control from 
contamination by the numerous do-it-yourself systems which are annually 
devised in local government offices, but was not always limited to strictly 
financial activities if appreciable savings were possible. Mr B. Dufton 
developed this theme in a lecture given in 1954. ‘‘ There are, for example, 
small private systems and records springing up each year in most offices. 
The internal auditor can see these weeds before they become entangled 
with other plants and make sure that they are uprooted. He can also keep 
an eye open for records which are still being kept, although the reason for 
them has long since vanished. These matters and many others should not 
await an O. & M. full dress review.” On the other hand, a thorough review 
by O. & M. can often bring about useful changes for which internal audit 
have asked in vain. 

Mr Ernest Sinnott, Chief Accountant of the South Eastern Electricity 
Board, included some useful comments on the relationships between internal 
audit and O. & M. in a paper delivered to the Seventh International Congress 
of Accountants.? He made the fundamental point that “internal audit 
should have a right of access, whilst Organization and Methods staff should 
investigate only by invitation.” This will colour the reception by the executive 
department and will affect the type of report made. However, here again, 
both parties will benefit from intelligent co-ordination and co-operation. 


RELATION TO THE WORK OF A LOCAL AUTHORITY 


The Finance Department is designed to provide the two main services 
required of the Treasurer as Accountant and Paymaster. The latter service 
is functional, comprising the payment of salaries and wages and creditors’ 
bills. Accountancy is strictly a professional activity, covering book-keeping 
and the preparation of estimates and final accounts, financial control of 
income and expenditure and internal audit. Professional accountants may 
be found in all parts of the Finance Department, but naturally they 
predominate in the sections of the office concerned with accountancy. 

In the Finance Department of a small Authority these services will be 
carried out by a small staff and each activity referred to above may concern 
only one or two men, the professionally qualified men numbering three or 
four at the most and occupying the senior supervisory posts. For the moment 
it will be more suitable to our purpose to consider Finance Departments 
of the larger Authorities serving a population of 50,000 and over. These 
normally adopt a sectional organization on a functional basis which illustrates 
the general division of duties more clearly. An Accountancy Section deals 
with the general book-keeping, the preparation of estimates and final accounts ; 
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an Establishment Section is concerned with the payment of salaries, wages, 
pensions and allied matters; a separate section is responsible for internal 
audit ; whilst payment of bills, collection of income, operation of accounting 
machines may be allocated to individual sections or may be controlled by 
the Accountancy Section, the precise organization generally depending on 
the size of the Authority. Rating Authorities will have a section responsible 
for the collection of rates. The very large Finance Departments will have 
separate sections for Administration and Technical duties, officers undertaking 
these latter being, in a sense, the Treasurer’s personal assistants. 

A few Finance Departments are still organized on a service basis, with 
sections carrying out the whole financial work of one or more executive 
departments. Here, the internal audit will be divided among ihe sections, 
being carried out by small groups under the control of a section head who 
will not primarily be thought of as an auditor. Authorities with this type 
of Finance Department are diminishing in number and for the purposes 
of this essay will be treated as exceptions to the general rule. 

Whatever the organization of the Finance Department, and it must be 
reiterated that there is no set pattern, the Internal Audit Section is almost 
invariably one of the senior sections. By this we mean that its sectional 
head is a senior officer of the department and that the establishment of the 
section will provide for a fair proportion of qualified professional accountants. 
The section, however, will have acknowledged responsibilities and a certain 
prestige of its own, irrespective of its constituent officers. 


BASIC DUTIES OF THE INTERNAL AUDIT SECTION 


The basic duties have already been mentioned, but it will be as well to describe 
them in more detail. All internal audit begins with the audit of income, 


with the requirement that all money and money’s worth receivable by the ~ 


Authority are received and retained intact until expended on properly 
authorized projects. The cash income of a Local Authority is large and 
its variety depends on the type of Authority. It may include rates ; housing 
rents; payments for accommodation in children’s homes, welfare homes, 
homes for the blind and other such residential accommodation ; payment 
for school meals, the services of home helps, the use of car parks, public 
conveniences and deckchairs at the seaside; market tolls; receipts from 


the sale of food in restaurants and kiosks and from the sale of produce of | 
farms and kitchen gardens; loans from private investors and the Public 7 
Works Loans Board ; the interest from investments ; payments by consumers [ 
for the supply of water, the use of public transport and the provision of | 
miscellaneous services by the Highways Department, the Fire Brigade and | 
other departments which are not primarily revenue-producing. Some of | 


the services offered by an Authority are provided at a lower «ost if an 
applicant’s circumstances warrant and it is usually the responsibility of 
internal audit to see that the assessment scales have been correctly applied 
and to verify the consequent abatement of income. 

There is an easy step from assessments to expenditure audit, since the 


expenditure of the Authority on grants to individuals, principally for higher } 
education, is also largely governed by assessments. Expenditure audit in | 
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the full sense, designed to ensure that the income collected is only spent 
on properly authorized items, is also part of the work of the Audit Section, 
although it shades into financial control, the day-to-day responsibility for 
which is shared by the Accountancy Section. There is, in addition, the 
audit concern with the control of stocks and stores held in the various 
departments. Where a Local Authority has a central purchasing organization, 
the value and variety of stocks may be great, but even where there is no 
such department the executive departments of an Authority hold valuable 
accumulations of stores. Petrol, oil, coal and coke are common to most 
departments ; food is a big item in the Education Department and in 
departments running residential homes and restaurants; whilst stocks of 
alcohol can bring their own headaches. Clothing is another item which 
can be held by various departments in large quantities and the auditor may 
also have to concern himself with the gold and silver kept by the Dental 
Officer. Most of these stores consist of articles which can be readily disposed 
of outside ; even policemen’s helmets have a firm market among the native 
chiefs of Africa. If the valuable furniture and equipment in general use 
in all departments is added, it will be seen that there is a large amount of 
public property to be safeguarded. 

The basic responsibility for stocks, stores and inventory belongs to the 
Education, Public Health or other executive departments, and generally any 
loss will be covered by insurance. However, the current interpretation of 
the duties of internal audit requires that in the event of loss the section should 
be reproached ; in the first place, because the loss was not discovered sooner 
and, secondly, because the means through which the loss occurred had not 
been covered by some method of internal check! Only if there is an 
unimpeachable answer to these reproaches is the Audit Section freed of blame. 
There is thus a feeling among auditors that their position is akin to the 
uniformed police force on the beat and as a natural development there is a 
further temptation to develop the detective instinct. This is not openly 
encouraged by Treasurers, because of the need to maintain good relations 
within the Authority with other Chief Officers, but it receives tacit encourage- 
ment inasmuch as its absence may bring discredit upon the section. 


THE SELECTION OF INTERNAL AUDITORS 

What kind of officers are expected to carry out this work? Mr Carson Roberts, 
a former District Auditor, has written “‘ The accurate methodical and diligent 
clerk who takes a pride in producing neat, perfectly finished work, is the 
last man to select for audit work. It needs the active mind which detests 
routine and is in constant need of change.” Mr F. Bunting, until recently 
Chief Accountant of the Northern Gas Board, has selected the following 
as the essential attributes of a good auditor : 

(i) a flair for auditing ; 

(ii) a sound knowledge of accounting ; 
(iii) tact ; 
(iv) patience ; 

(¥) perseverance.1! 
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There is also the classic dictum by Lord Justice Lopes in the Kingston 
Cotton Mills case,!* “ An auditor is a watchdog. not a bloodhound.” Most 
Treasurers will agree with Carson Roberts, disagree with Lopes, L.J., and, 
whilst agreeing with Bunting, would be very pleased to find for their Audit 
Sections just one paragon possessing all these virtues. 

The difficulty in the selection of internal audit assistants is that the necessary 
attributes are not always readily apparent, even to the most skilled interviewer. 
A sound knowledge of accounting is the only virtue among Bunting’s five 
which can be reliably tested before appointment; the flair for auditing 
may. be apparent from previous history of the officer under consideration 
and the other points may be gleaned from references, but the selecting officer 
or members may have to rely on the pricking of their thumbs. The choice 
of an officer to carry out routine accountancy or establishment duties is 
vastly more satisfactory than this—the testing points are mostly technical, 
instead of psychological. 

It might be said that this is pitching the difficulties at too high a level— 
a technically efficient and professionally qualified man will make as good 
an audit assistant as he will an accountancy assistant, it being all part of the 
same job. If the assistant is tactful, this objection might be sustained, but 
_without tact audit assistants are worse than useless. ‘“‘ The young auditor 
may adopt an arrogant critical manner. If this doesn’t disappear with the 
years, the man is past redemption.”?* Whilst this may be true for the officer 
personally, the years which have passed will have strained greatly the 
organization of the Audit Section. One visit from a tactless youth may 
pass without undue comment by an executive head; two visits will lead 
to a protest and the third will destroy the work of years by rupturing the 
amicable relations previously achieved. An auditor occasionally has to work 
in a hostile atmosphere, but unless fraud is suspected or self-evident, to do 


so continuously is exceedingly hard on the nerves and not productive of 


the best results. The man without tact has therefore to be educated, reasoned 
with, continually transferred from one job to another and can generally be 
an administrative menace. 

Lack of some of the other qualities is no insuperable bar to audit work. 

A flair for this type of work is not always evident and is probably rare anyway 

—an active and intelligent mind is a good substitute. A sound knowledge 

of accounting is desirable at the top, but not necessary in the middle ranges. 

Carson Roberts went so far as to say “ The correction and completion of 
unbalanced accounts is no proper part of internal audit work,’”’!* which will 

bring a wry smile trom those auditors who are concerned with Education 





a 





and the Social Services. The auditor should be able to insist on completed § 
accounts being presented to him, but he must be capable of recognizing 


any accounting deficiency in their presentation. 
Two further qualities which are desirable in an auditor are devotion to 
duty and a highly developed conscience. Audit assistants have to be prepared 


for irregular hours when necessary, perhaps with the expectation.of proper f 
recompense in due course, but certainly without resentment at being asked © 


to undertake the duties. They must not only be honest, they must be seen 
to be honest. On the other hand, any tendency to priggishness will tend 
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to exasperate their fellow employees, so that there is a delicate balance to 
be maintained here. 

The ideal audit assistant is as rare as any other ideal and mostly achieves 
rapid promotion out of the audit sphere. Nevertheless, Treasurers have to 
staff their sections, a task perhaps more difficult nowadays when the glamour 
which audit possessed in the 1930s has faded a little. A discussion of this 
problem and suggested remedies can be found in an article by Mr A. A. 
Dennis, now City Treasurer of Nottingham, in the A.L.G.F.O. Journal 
of July 1956. Keen young financial officers today are thought to look on 
internal audit as a backwater and there is therefore a dearth of keen young 
auditors. This state of affairs needs to be borne in mind when the admin- 
istration of audit is being discussed. But the problem cannot be solved 
by ignoring it, leaving the Audit Section to become a dumping ground, 
The importance of internal audit has already been demonstrated and the 
value of intelligent qualified staff cannot be over-emphasized. “In the 
long run, the real contribution to efficiency will come from the wider 
employment of skilled staff.”2* This is as true in local government as it is 
in private enterprise. 


POSITION OF THE CHIEF INTERNAL AUDITOR 


Where a number of assistants are employed, their organization and deploy- 
ment is normally the task of the Chief Internal Auditor. His status in the 
office has already been mentioned, but it will be useful to discuss his 
responsibilities and duties. In practice, he is the Council’s Internal Auditor 
and the Treasurer will delegate to him as much of his own responsibility 
for audit as possible. His task is to distribute the work of the Audit Section 
amongst its members to obtain the greatest possible efficiency, to evaluate 
the results obtained and put the resulting information to the best possible 
use. This two-way responsibility can only be achieved by a considerable 
freedom of action, which, in the ordinary way, should be limited as little 
as possible by the need to perform routine audit tavks. 
To carry out his duties effectively, the Chief Internal Auditor requires : 
(i)a full and complete knowledge of the activities of all the various 
departments of the Council ; 
(ii) a sound appreciation of his staff so that their varying abilities can be 
put to the best use ; 
(iii) a firm grasp of the principles of financial control and internal check 
so that the reports made to him can be clearly evaluated. This evaluation, 
says Stewart, “is not a once and for all job, but a constant task because 


of alterations to the system, movements in personnel or changes in the 
business.””!? 


In a very large section, the Chief Internal Auditor may have to delegate 
the programming of audits and the allocation of staff, but in no organization 
can the Chief Internal Auditor afford to be tied to his desk. It is very 
necessary to have up-to-date knowledge of people and jobs in order to get 
full value from audit reports. A change of officer in an executive department 
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often revolutionizes the atmosphere of a particular job, perhaps necessitating 
checks and safeguards which were not previously required or alternatively 
rendering them unnecessary. Similarly, a continual survey of the audit 
staff at work is essential for the proper understanding of the difficulties 
which they encounter. 

The Chief Internal Auditor must therefore possess initiative and admin- 
istrative ability to organize this part of his responsibilities. The other part 
is the use which is to be made of the information acquired and this calls 
for different talents. The Chief Auditor should have the right of immediate 
access to the Treasurer at all times although he should only make use of 
this at agreed regular intervals, unless an emergency arises. He should 
also have access to departmental heads and they to him and he must be 
able to use this personal relationship for the purposes of the audit work. 
The Auditor who seeks continually the specific authority of the Treasurer 
to support his recommendations will not be popular with his chief or with 
the other departmental heads. If he asks for the personal intervention of 
the Treasurer and particularly if he has to use the Finance Committee to 
achieve his purpose, other than on very rare occasions, it is an admission 
of failure to form the personal relationships necessary to his job. This is 
not to say that the Chief Auditor must necessarily be on intimate terms 
with the executive heads—but he and they must recognize each other’s 
professional competence and his advice should be recognized by them to 
be based on sound judgment and accurate knowledge. If this is so, the 
Chief Internal Auditor will need to call on the Treasurer only in cases of 
emergency or of unavoidable conflict with unstable characters. 

Periodical instructions from the Treasurer will be necessary because of 
changes of policy, confidential matters within the Treasurer’s personal 
knowledge and disciplinary requirements. In turn, the Treasurer should 
be informed of the current pattern of audits, the effects of new policies and 
developments, and, periodically, any chronic difficulties on account of staffing 
and personal relationships. In addition, of course, he should be informed 
immediately of the discovery of frauds and in similar emergencies. 


AUDIT MORALE 
(a) Personality Clashes 


A difficulty in local government audits is the occasional reluctance of higher 
authority to correct an administrative defect because of the clash of per- 
sonalities at the top or because the remedy may be misinterpreted by public 
opinion. For instance, the intermittent public criticism of the waste of 
material in the public service can prevent the reorganization of outmoded 
administration or the disposal of redundant materials cluttering up stores. 
The clash of personalities, if it occurs high enough in the hierarchy, is difficult 
to remedy, since any appeal is té a committee of elected members of the 
Council who normally support their respective advisers, but are reluctant 
to resolve deadlock by exposing it to the publicity of a Council debate. The 
disregard of public opinion, or rather its proper education, can come only 
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from the committee or from the Council itself. It may therefore sometimes 
require action at the very top to boost morale at the lower levels. For an 
auditor, morale is vitally important ; from the top, it may appear expendable, 
but no audit organization will be worth its Keep if its advice, when sound, 
is continually rejected for reasons of expediency. 


(6) Routine Work 


Another practice which can seriously affect the morale of an Audit Section 
is the continuous need for it to perform work of a non-audit nature. This 
is perhaps unavoidable in a small Authority, at holiday times and in periods 
of crisis due to illness and the unexpected pressuré of routine work. Never- 
theless, it is unsatisfactory for auditors to undertake routine work in the 
office and it is unwise for any job undertaken by audit as a matter of routine 
to be part of the system of internal check in the department. This is partly 
because the auditor should be able to view internal check objectively and 
partly because routine jobs undertaken by the audit staff will probably not 
receive the same scrutiny from the audit point of view as they should. Two 
marginal cases require consideration. In some Local Authorities the task 
of examining invoices before payment is thought to be an audit task and 
is allocated to the section. The staff engaged on this activity may be fully 
employed and not available for audit duties proper, but they are still considered 
part of internal audit. This is a mistake, since although the intensive 
examination of a few selected invoices, known as a “ Cardiff Check,” is a 
recognized audit task, the routine examination and preparation for payment 
is part of the Paymaster’s work of a Finance Department and should be 
treated as such. The other marginal activity is the examination of the final 
accounts presented by contractors engaged on capital works. The Treasurer’s 
right to subject these to a limited scrutiny has been recognized in recent 
years and in many Authorities the work has devolved on the Audit Section 
on the analogy of a “ Cardiff Check.” 


(c) Relations with Staff 


There remains for mention the effect of friction between the auditors 
and the staff of the executive departments. This is ever-present for quite 
natural reasons of personal prestige and pride in the work. The ultimate 
responsibility for reducing friction must lie with the Chief Officers of the 
executive departments, where it ought to be realized that, however unpopular 
the audit visit may be, the auditors are working for the ultimate good of 
the Authority as a whole and, in particular, they are in a position to view 
the departmental operations in the context of the work of the whole 
organization. It is the Treasurer’s responsibility to see that this attitude 
is maintained by his own staff. It is an evident fact that whilst there are 
many officers whose duty it is to spend ratepayers’ money to the best 
advantage, there are few, apart from the auditor, whose job it is to see that 
Money is spent as the ratepayer and the Council intend. In many cases, 
the internal auditor can provide the only independent confirmation that 
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expenditure has been incurred on authorized objects. The auditor should, 
therefore, have unrestricted access to go where he will, providing always 
that this right is not abused because of personal or departmental rivalry. 
The auditor is a privileged member of what other departments often consider 
to be a privileged department and he must understand this and should act 
accordingly. Carson Roberts suggests an admirable if hackneyed motto for 
audit work: Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re® 


THE ORGANIZATION OF A SECTION 


Many smaller Councils have only one full-time internal auditor, supervised 
directly by the Treasurer. Alternatively, the duties may be shared by several 


members of the staff who carry them out on a part-time basis. Organization | 
problems here are inseparable from those created by the small size of the | 


Authority and are not specifically due to the nature of internal audit. 

When the extent of audit work calls for several staff, a separate section 
is usually formed and questions of overall size, detailed establishment, 
recruitment and training need a solution with specific reference to audit 
requirements. 


(a) The Authority for and Limits of the Section’s Activities 


The work of the section lies chiefly among the records held in other | 


departments. There is no tradition of close co-operation between the various 
departments of a Local Authority and many Councils have thought it advisable 
to give internal audit specific access to these records, by means of Standing 
Orders or Financial Regulations. Where co-operation is good some Treasurers 


have found it unnecessary to ask for specific Council authority, but since’ 
these good relations often depend on the personal relationships between ~ 
committees and between Chief Officers, it seems desirable that the right © 


of access should be formally laid down by the Council. 

Abernethy, writing of internal audits in general, says “ The extent of 
an Internal Auditor’s duties is largely dependent on the instructions he 
receives from his principal. If any limitation is placed on the work to be 
undertaken, it is wise for the auditor to have his duties clearly stated in writing 
so that there can be no question of his being held responsible for any 


shortcomings outside the range of his instructions.” It is not always cleat | 


in local government who is to be regarded as the “ principal ”’—the Council, 
the Finance Committee or the Treasurer. Instructions from the Finance 
Committee are usually drawn up in very general terms. The Treasurer 
can issue more specific instructions, but this does not seem to be a common 
practice. One may almost say that the limits of audit work are defined by 
experience and expediency and in the event of any shortcomings, many 
Treasurers will prefer not to recognize any limits! 


(6) The Size 


The size of the Audit Section will depend mainly on the functions of the 
Authority and on its population. A County Borough, because of its greater 


powers, will naturally require a larger Audit Section than a County District 7 
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of the same population. If the County Council delegates services which 
the District Council is also expected to audit, the requirements of the District 
Council may be comparable to those of a County Borough. However, in 
the ordinary course, it does not administer Education and most of the Social 
Services, and these occupy a great deal of internal audit time. Statistics 
are lacking, but it is reasonable to assume that a County Borough with a 
population of about 60,000 will require an audit staff of six. A County 
Council administers fewer services than a County Borough, but this is counter- 
balanced by its larger area. It seems, however, that travel difficulties are 
now common to all large Authorities and that, because of the variety of 
services, County Boroughs have Audit Sections larger than County Councils 
of comparable populations. There are Councils whose audit staff number 
© over one hundred, but these are exceptional. This makes the range very 
wide and somewhat misleading ; the average probably lies between 10 and 20. 
An investigation into the size of Audit Sections is at present being made among 
' Local Authorities in the Midlands, an area large enough to provide a 
| representative sample of the practice in the country generally. 

Within the limits set by functions and population, the detailed establishment 
will be determined by recruitment, by the type of audit envisaged by the 
Treasurer and by any extraneous non-audit duties given to the section. 
Recruitment into the Finance Department is a matter outside this discussion 
and we must rather enquire what factors within the Finance Department 
influence the allocation of trained staff to audit work. The external auditors 
rely largely on testing the financial work of the Authority on the basis of a 
programme extending over a period of years. The Treasurer is at liberty 
to decide whether he will also apply test checks to the accounts and records 
involving visits of one day’s duration perhaps, or whether he will concentrate 
~ on full investigations, often by several auditors extending over two or more 
| days. A comprehensive pattern of full audit checks will require more staff 
than a satisfactory pattern of test checks, but there need not be so high a 
proportion of professional men. A system of audit based largely on test 
checking requires skilled men to operate it since there must be a concentration 
on the salient points in the time available and professional training and 
experience are required for their recognition and evaluation. 

The frequency of visits must also be considered. The period between 
successive visits may be a year, a half-year, a quarter, a month or less. The 
maximum period which can safely be accepted depends very much on the 
nature of the service and the work involved. If a secondary school audit 
involves the checking of school meals records and the balancing of cash 
collections, then the amount of cash involved would make visits each term 
desirable. If this specific check can be done in the office, then the remaining 
audit points may only warrant a yearly visit. Similarly, an Old People’s 
Home where cash is collected weekly will need more frequent attention 
than a Children’s Home with perhaps the same amount of stocks and 
equipment but no cash collection. There is, of course, great value in surprise 
visits which may prevent fraudulently inclined employees taking advantage 
of the normal intervals between audits, but, for planning purposes, a standard 
interval can be laid down for each type of audit. 
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When these factors have been evaluated, a man-power budget can k | 





produced, setting out the man-days needed for the work in view. This wil 
establish the minimum staff required and, if enough detail is given, it wil 
provide an analysis of this minimum into trained, semi-trained and untrained | 
officers. The Treasurer can then decide whether he need add to the minimum | 
in order to increase the quality and depth of the audit work or whether he) 
must reduce his audit requirements to accord with the staff available. 


(c) The Establishment 


The section head is the Chief Internal Auditor and we have already 
discussed his responsibilities and his ideal attributes. With a staff greater | 
than eight, a second-in-command will be necessary so that some of the duties 
of the section head can be delegated. What is best delegated depends largely F 
on the people involved. Some Chief Internal Auditors may delegate th 
allocation of audits and the organization of transport, others may delegate 
the preparation and revision of audit programmes. In a very large section, 
the section head may only be able to deal with matters of principle arising 
from reports or new conditions and may have to delegate all administration, 
The question of personality is important here also. The misfortune of 
any friction between the Chief Auditor and his deputy is self-evident, bu 
the matter goes deeper. An Audit Section requires what is expressively 
termed a “ hatchet man” to whom audit requirements are larger than th 
persons involved. There is also, on the other hand, the need for abundant 
supplies of tact. The ideal place for a hatchet-man is as deputy head of 
the section, where he has power and influence but, in the very last resort, 
can be disowned or replaced without too much departmental loss of face. 
If the section head is temperamentally a hatchet man, his deputy needs | 
the tact and so does his next superior officer, be it the Deputy Treasurer 
or the Treasurer himself. 

After the two senior officers, the organization of the section depends largely 
on its size. A section exceeding twenty in number may require further 
administrative delegation and the appointment of team leaders. In practice, 
a team is often called a “ Section,” but to prevent confusion we shall avoid 
this use of the word. These leaders will normally be qualified or experienced 
officers of some seniority, capable of organizing the duties of the officers ‘ 
in their teams. Team leaders will be given a list of audits to be carried out | 
over a period and will allocate their men accordingly. They will also be | 
responsible for the day-to-day administration of their team. Their pro § 
fessional standing will probably be that of newly-qualified accountants with 
some audit experience or unqualified assistants of considerable audit experienc | 
whose further rise in the department is prevented by their lack of professional 
qualification. The value of fixed teams, except when the size of the Audit 
Section makes them necessary, is debatable. There is the advantage of 
continuity of experience, but there is also a loss of flexibility. On balance, 
large teams with a fixed membership are not the ideal. In the smaller Audit F 
Section, there may be a looser pattern consisting of groups of two or mort | 
assistants who, because of varied status and their personalities, work wel } 
together. This natural grouping is a valuable aid to audit, but, of course, 
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the section does not in the nature of things always fall into a neat pattern 
of working groups and there are always the odd men out. However, the 
establishment of these groups should be encouraged and developed by the 


| Chief Internal Auditor since a small well balanced group of two or three 
| assistants of varying calibre and talents is invaluable when emergencies arise. 


In some Authorities, there is a specific allocation of duties within the 
Audit Section, between individuals, groups or teams, on a service basis. 


| Ineffect, each sub-division of the section specializes in a service or department 


of the Authority and is responsible for the audits in that department. The 
advantages of this are considerable ; the technicalities of the service become 
understood, the departments and the institutions which they operate are 
well known, less time is required in preparatory work, there is less chance 
of the auditors having technical wool pulled over their eyes. Often this 
specialization reflects the organization of the Treasurer’s other sections, and 
so develops a larger team spirit within the department. Nevertheless, 
specialization is not wholly desirable in audit, and the impact of fresh minds 
is more valuable on balance than the time-saving experience of the specialist. 
No executive department can be expected to like giving basic information 
every time to a different set of auditors, but much of this dislocation can be 
avoided if full details of the department and its organization are available 
on audit files and, where exceptional difficulties are anticipated, a compre- 
hensive briefing is given beforehand. The experienced auditor, however, 
rapidly becomes proficient in approaching any kind of audit from tke same 
basic principles and indeed the efficiency of an Audit Section can be judged 
to a degree from the lack of specialization which can be successfully achieved. 


(d) Training 
How are these basic principles to be acquired? How in fact are internal 


_ auditors trained? There is an initial problem of obtaining satisfactory staff 


which is not always easy to solve since it affects most services in local 
government today, the Finance Department as much as the others. We 
shall not, therefore, discuss the problems of recruitment, but assume that 
the necessary raw material is available. An Audit Section will probably 
require staff at four separate levels—the ancillary and clerical staff, such 
as general duty clerks, typists and comptometer operators who are necessary 
to service the section but are not usually classified as auditors; the junior 
“ office boys ” or new entrants who have not yet stepped on to the professional 
ladder ; the semi-senior staff who are either partly qualified or unqualified 
but experienced ; and the senior professional staff who are mostly qualified 
accountants or senior unqualified men of considerable experience, belonging 
to a generation to whom professional qualifications were not the necessity 
they are today. The normal qualification in Audit Sections, as in Finance 
Departments generally, is Associate Membership of the Institute of Municipal 
Treasurers and Accountants. 

The Intermediate and Final Examination syllabuses of the I.M.T.A. 
require a full theoretical knowledge of both audit principles and practice— 
a paper on audit being set at both examinations. The successful student 
should have, therefore, a sound theoretical knowledge on which to base his 
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activities. The non-qualified man has his experience alone to guide him; 
the new entrant expects to receive opportunities to develop his experienc, 
whilst undertaking a part-time course of study to obtain his qualifications, 
In many Audit Sections this is as far as training goes, except that, presumably, 
new recruits at whatever level are teamed with more experienced assistany 
in order to gain local knowledge. 

There is, however, more to it than this. Stewart, in the address already 
referred to says “ The efficient office will always be one in which, amon} 
other contributory factors, close interest is taken in staff instruction ani 
supervision of work.”2° He goes on to stress the value of informal staff talks 
to provide interest and build up a team spirit and refers to the America 
idea of a check list for “‘ on-the-job ” staff training. Another valuable positir: 
step is to circulate notes, or a handbook, laying down basic audit principls 
in the particular context of the Local Authority and the required work o 
the section. This is useful for qualified and non-qualified men alike ani 
can be used to set the standard required for effort and conduct. On th 
basis of these principles, there can be erected a system of responsibilitis 
keyed into the level of experience of the assistants. Thus the office bo 
and the semi-senior staff will be allocated jobs at a suitable level for whic 
they can be held fully responsible and their performance will be both a guid 
to their future and, where successful, an aid to their own morale. Th 
responsibilities allocated to the more promising assistants can be increased 
to test their fitness for promotion and as a general measure of thei 
capabilities. 

The ideal training is for each assistant in the Finance Department to k 
given as wide an experience as possible of the activities of the department 
at every level. This is especially valuable in relation to audit work wher 
regular transfers in and out of the section are almost a necessity and indeet} 
can be regarded as essential at the lower levels. In most Finance Department) " 
there is an endemic attitude of cynicism and doubt at the financial ability dy 
members of other departments and it is natural that this attitude is mos 
developed in the Audit Section. “Assistants should be taught to approad 
their work with the view that entries or figures may be wrong until proved 
correct ’’*! is a positive recommendation from Mr Stewart and as a gener 
rule of thumb the attitude of the man from Missouri is most commendabk 
in audit assistants. It is, however, positively dangerous for younger men t) 
be exposed continuously to this atmosphere before their characters hav 
developed to maturity since the full value of audit doubt requires th 
accompanying talent of judgment and this is a late development in th 
average man. The most consistent complaint which reaches senior auditors 
concerns the cocksure young assistant who exaggerates to the point of insult 
his distrust of senior executives who perhaps were doing their particular job 
before he was born. 

A two-year tour of duty should enable junior staff to receive the necessaf) 
training and experience, whilst three-year tours are desirable at the hight 
levels. The qualified and semi-qualified staff may arrange this change df 
duty for themselves in the moves to other Local Authorities in search ¢ 
promotion which are common in local government. The unsuccessfil 
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searcher and the unqualified man will need positive action from the Treasurer, 
action which becomes more difficult with their growing age and seniority. 
Asteady turnover, which is the bane of other sections of the Finance Depart- 
ment is a positive good in the Audit Section and is an important factor 
contributing to its efficiency. 


PROBLEMS OF AUDIT ADMINISTRATION 


These fall into two fairly well-defined categories, that of practice and that of 
personal relationships. 


(a) Practical Problems 


Practical problems are often the easier to solve. Many stem from the 
development of new or existing services and the need to develop systems of 
internal check and to apply audit principles to a new type of activity. Even 
where services are themselves static the keen internal auditor should be 
always seeking to extend the field of internal audit. This may be mis- 
interpreted as empire-building by those whose books are being audited but, 
in its most satisfactory form, it is a praiseworthy increase in the protection 
afforded to the interests of the Council and the ratepayers. However, when 
new systems of internal check have to be introduced, there is danger of 
conflict developing as to who is responsible for maintaining them, the executive 
department or the Audit Section, each trying to place final responsibility on 
the other. The pure audit theory is that departments should be responsible 
for setting up and operating their own systems of internal check. The audit 
role is to offer advice and criticism. Sinnott?* prefers audit to stand aside 


' from design and installation because of the danger of its having vested 


interests. On the other hand, there is often no one else capable of setting 
up a satisfactory system. - The ideal is, perhaps, for the system to be devised 
by officers of both departments, bearing in the mind the interests involved, 
and for it to be maintained by the executive department with periodic review 
by the auditor. But the ideal cannot always be achieved. 

Another practical problem is that of transport. We have already noted 
the importance of auditors being able to work where the records are. This 
in itself answers a common question “Is it desirable for the records of 
outlying departments or institutions to be sent in to be examined in the 
Audit Office?” There remains the problem of the best means of getting 
auditors out to the job. In some Authorities the answer to this problem is 
defined by policy decisions of the Council which decree that only public 
transport can be used or only vehicles from the Council’s transport pool. 
In counties, public transport may not be very convenient and it can be urged 
that it is a legitimate aid to morale and a fair concession to the difficulties of 
their work if auditors are allowed to use their own private cars and to receive 
car allowances. The bus network of an urban area may be an acceptable 
substitute but even in medium-size towns there may be considerable waste 
in travelling and waiting time. One remedy, in modern traffic conditions, 
may be to provide the Audit Section with motor scooters. 
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A large County Council may have to consider whether it might be mor | 
economical to station auditors permanently away from headquarters. If this | 
proves to be necessary, the best results will be obtained from a rota system 
of duty rather than permanent postings which will destroy the unity of th 
section. 


A third problem which more and more Treasurers and auditors are having § 


to face is the application of audit principles to accounting carried out by 
electronic methods which are now coming into use by Local Authorities, 
The basic principles to be observed have been set out in recommendation 
made by the Institute of Chartered Accountants,”* but the application of [ 
these is the particular problem of the auditors concerned, in the circumstance 
of their Authority’s mechanized accounting system. 


(6) Personal Relationships 


Problems relating to personal relationships are more enduring and there 
are few easy solutions. They grow and fade as local government offices 
come and go and it is no new thing for auditors to calculate the years before 
old “X” is due to retire to help them decide when to tackle a particula 
problem. Departmental officers doubtless have the same thoughts about 
audit assistants. Many difficulties arise because of the high standard 
required of public servants whose work is under constant scrutiny from inside 
and outside the service. This is the reverse side of the coin whose fac 
marked “ security of tenure” is more commonly exposed to view. 

Security often exacts a high price. There is a danger that audit require- 
ments may exaggerate the degree of outside control over jobs, as a 
insurance and not because of real need. The recent decision by Marks and 
Spencer to cut drastically controls and records of their stocks** cannot 
perhaps be wholly emulated in the public service but this action appears to) 
have had excellent results in the attitude of the firm’s employees and loca} 
government audit must be prepared to consider the very real value of thes} 
benefits. This is especially so in the social services where there is often: 
clash of attitudes between the social worker and the accountant. To 
accountant often prevails because of his greater professional prestige but the 
social workers gain their revenge by the incredible chaos into which they can,| 
unwittingly and without malice, reduce the most theoretically perfect systems. 

Personal problems also arise within the section. There has to be constam! 
effort on the part of senior officers to counter the deadening effect of continud 
routine audit visits without any suspicions of fraud or malpractice to enliven 
them. The very success of an Audit Section can contribute in the long ru 
to its deterioration. The short answer is that audits must not be allowed 
become routine—the approach and the emphasis must be regularly changed- 
a test check at one time will become a full-scale audit on the next occasiot,) 
and later some specific aspect will be investigated to the full. The develop 
ment of new audits will help but, as we have seen, they must not be overdont. 
There is even a place for the occasional gimmick to maintain interest. Th 
more unpleasant audit jobs should be passed round—the routine tick afi} 
check audits in the office, the placing of florins in coin boxes of publi 
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conveniences in order to test collectors, the door-to-door pursuit of the 
rent-collector—everyone should have their fair share of these activities and 
no more than that. 

One danger which is greatest in smaller Authorities is the close personal 
relationship between all the officers of the Authority. If the internal auditor 
is “ sole ” and the Finance and the other departments have a limited executive 
staff, he will have great difficulty in keeping separate his personal and official 
relationships. This, of course, applies equally to the Treasurer and the other 
departmental heads but it can be a very serious strain on the conscientious 
auditor. 

The long-term answer to most of the problems of personal relationship 
is the full understanding by all concerned of the value of internal audit. 
The auditor and the audited can be too greatly oppressed by its apparent 
parasitic, non-productive nature and fail to realize that it is extremely valuable 
in varying ways to the ratepayer, the Council member, the executive depart- 
ment, the Treasurer and not least to the auditor himself. To an organization 
concerned as much with psychology as with accountancy, the reiteration of 
its own intangible worth is more important than a successful crop of 
prosecutions and the morale of an efficient Audit Section is largely maintained 
through appreciation of its proper value. 

The Finance Department, the Treasurer, and the Finance Committee 
should nevertheless be the last people in local government who are to be 
impressed by psychology. Internal audit has proved its value over a period 
of forty years and the main threat to its existence comes from fragmentation 
rather than dissolution. The Organization and Methods men and the 
Treasurer’s Technical Assistants once would have been auditors and they 
may in time take much of the interest out of audit work. Nevertheless, this 
must go on since internal audit remains both as the eyes and ears of the 


_ Treasurer and the keeper of the Council’s financial conscience. The problem 
| of this dual allegiance may never be satisfactorily solved since there will 
| rarely be a pressing need for a solution. Other problems of administration 


are less fundamental but more important and it is hoped that this essay will 


» prove a useful contribution to the proper understanding of the value of 


Internal Audit in local government today, and, by establishing some basic 


| principles of organization, help towards the solution of particular administrative 


problems. 
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The Politics of Local Government 


in Greater London 
By L. J. SHARPE 


A group of members of the teaching staff of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science* was formed in the summer of 1958 to 
study the local government of Greater London with the initial purpose of 
submitting evidence to the Royal Commission on Local Government in 
Greater London. The group submitted a substantial memorandum to 
the Royal Commission and gave oral evidence on two days. This article 
ts based on a study made of some aspects of the politics of local government 
in the Metropolis which formed an Appendix to the memorandum. 
Mr Sharpe who is Senior Research Assistant to the Group wishes to 
express his gratitude to the numerous Town Clerks and other officers as 
well as to a number of Councillors and the party organizers for their 
help in providing much valuable information and data. 


STUDY of the politics of the Metropolis may be conveniently divided 

under two broad headings : (i) the local government representative, and 
(ii) the electorate. In order to simplify matters the anomalous political 
system of the City of London has been omitted. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVE 


The Elected Member 


Greater London as defined in the Royal Commission’s terms of reference 
comprises the Metropolitan Police District together with the City of London, 
the Boroughs of Dartford, Romford, and Watford, the urban districts of 
Caterham and Warlingham, Chorley Wood, Hornchurch, Rickmansworth, 
Walton and Weybridge and the parish of Watford Rural. The estimated 
total population for this area at June 1958 was 8,730,400. It is peculiar 
among large cities in this country in that its local government is administered, 
for the most part, under a two-tier system. Nearly the whole of Greater 
London is administered by the Counties of London and Middlesex and the 
inner urban zones of the Counties of Essex, Kent, Surrey and Hertfordshire, 
together with 100 or so Boroughs and Districts. The only exceptions are 
the three County Boroughs of West Ham, East Ham and Croydon. From 
the representational viewpoint this means that a comparatively heavy demand 
is made on the population for local representatives and over 4,300 council 
Seats have to be filled. 


*The group consisted of the following members : Professor W. A. Robson, Professor 
of Public Administration (Chairman); A. C. L. Day, Reader in Economics; D. V 
Donnison, Reader in Social Administration; R. C. Estall, Lecturer in Geography ; 
Jane T. Henderson, Department of Social Science ; J. E. Martin, Lecturer in Geography ; 
S. K. Panter-Brick, Lecturer in Political Science; R. H. Pear, Lecturer in Political 
Science ; G. J. Ponsonby, Sir Ernest Cassel Reader in Commerce (with special reference 
to Transport); P. J. O. Self, Lecturer in Public Administration; Olive M. Stone, 
Lecturer in Law; Professor M. J. Wise, Professor of Geography ; J. H. Woods, Lecturer 
in Accounting. 
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This figure is a little misleading since a number of Councillors sit on niore 
than one Council. About one-third of the County Councillors in Middlesex, 
for example, are also Councillors of Borough or District Councils. In some 
cases these “‘ dual’ Councillors hold key positions on one and sometimes 
both Councils. In the County of London 35 County Council member, 
out of a total of 147 on the Council, are also members of Metropolitan Borough 
Councils. Nine of them are chairmen or vice-chairmen of a County Standing 
Committee, 16 are chairmen or vice-chairmen of a Borough Standing 
Committee and 5 hold a chairmanship or vice-chairmanship on both tiers, 
This does not mean that the policies and attitudes of the different authorities 


are thereby necessarily linked. It was clear, for example, that on the question | 
of local government reform there were often two opposed viewpoints ; one | 


at the County level for the status quo, and the other at the Borough level 
for more powers. In a few instances “ dual” Councillors were apparently 
speaking with two different voices according to which tier they were 
representing. 

Many “ dual ” Councillors also hold considerable numbers of additional 
posts in other local bodies and some are J.P.’s (8 of the “ dual ” Councillors 


on the L.C.C. are J.P.’s) and a few are Members of Parliament as well. One | 


Council member in the Greater London area, an extreme case perhaps, but 


nevertheless illustrative of this type of local Councillor, was, when the study | 


was made, a member of the following local bodies : 


County Council 
Chairman, County Council. 


Outside Bodies 
County Councils’ Association. 
A Divisional Executive. 
County Hall Management Joint Committee. 
Standing Joint Committee. 
Thames Bridges Joint Committee. 


Borough Council 
Chairman, Finance Committee. 
Member, Establishments Committee. 
Member, Selection Committee. 
Member, Joint Staff Committee. 
Member, Joint Works Committee. 


Outside Bodies 


Mayor’s Charity Trustee. 

County Territorial Auxiliary Forces Association. 
Territorial Army Liaison Committee. 

Borough United Charities Committee. 

Borough Old People’s Welfare Committee. 


In addition he has been Mayor of the Borough, is a Justice of the Peace 
and is the Borough’s Member of Parliament. 
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The opportunities for public service by the active Councillor are 
considerable for, in addition to the elected Councils, each local government 
area contains a network of advisory, consultative, executive and voluntary 
bodies composed wholly or partly of members nominated by the local Councils. 
The principle seems to be that membership of one local body is the best 
qualification for membership of another. In this way the whole system of 
local administration in some areas is bound together by an interlocking 
membership. These outside bodies fall into the following broad categories : 


(i) Joint Committees or Joint Boards (for sewage and refuse disposal, river 
conservation, etc.) usually manned entirely by local Councillors from 
two or more authorities for the purposes of co-operation ; 

(ii) Area or Divisional Committees which form part of the delegated system 
of County administration for education, health, welfare, children and 
town planning ; 

(iii) Regional ad hoc bodies such as the Metropolitan Water Board and Port 
of London Authority ; 

(iv) Local Government associations, usually on a County basis, as, for 
example, the Middlesex Boroughs and District Councils Association 
and the Metropolitan Boroughs Standing Joint Committee ; 

(v) Managers and governors of voluntary and aided schools ; 

(vi) Local charity committees ; 

(vii) A miscellaneous group whose composition varies from area to area but 
usually includes old people’s welfare, war pensions and local savings 
committees. 


Indirect Election 

As in other areas every Council in Greater London may contain an element 
which is not directly elected. The general pattern in English local government 
is for one quarter of a County or Borough Council to be Aldermen elected by 
the Councillors, i.e. one Alderman for each three Councillors. But on the 
London County Council and Metropolitan Borough Councils, Aldermen are 
only one-sixth the number of Councillors. The Chairman of the L.C.C. 
and the Mayors of the Metropolitan Boroughs, like the Chairmen or Mayors 
of other English Councils, need not be members of the Council at the time of 
their election though they must be qualified to be. 

Most Councils elect their Chairman or Mayor from among their own 
members, but some do elect Aldermen from outside the Council. The 
L.C.C., for example, has frequently done so and in 1958 10 of the 21 
Aldermen had never been L.C.C. Councillors. Sometimes the aldermanic 
system is used to bring on to the Council an able candidate who failed to be 
elected. In at least one Metropolitan Borough the Leader, an Alderman, 
has stood in a Council election but has yet to succeed in winning one. 

The aldermanic system is used primarily, however, as a means of enhancing 
the strength of the majority party by promoting Councillors with safe seats. 
The number of Aldermen elected from the minority party varies from Council 
to Council, but seldom exceeds their proportional strength of Councillors 
and in some cases the majority party takes all the aldermanic seats. 
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In the 20 Metropolitan Borough Councils which had a minority party in : 


1958, 8 minority parties had no aldermanic seats ; 2 had some but less than 
their proportional strength of Councillors, 9 had aldermanic seats in equal 


proportion to their Councillor strength and one had more than its proportionad | 


strength of Councillors. 


Co-option 


Another method of bringing in outside blood is that of co-option to 
certain Council committees. Co-option to the Finance Committee’ is 
prohibited but in general the law allows a Council to co-opt up to one-third 
the number of Council members, but in some cases it can be up to one-half.* 
Such proportions are seldom if ever encountered. Anything more than the 
nominal exercise of the right to co-opt appears to be disliked. 

Under the provisions of the Allotments Act of 1922 co-option is compulsory 
on the Allotments Committee and it is also normal practice on those special 
committees, such as Local Savings, Road Safety, and Youth, which function 
in conjunction with a number of outside bodies. The Education Act, 1944, 
requires the Education Committee of a Council to contain persons of 
experience in education and this requirement is normally met by the use of 
co-option. An examination of a sample of 30 lower tier authorities in the 
Metropolis (10 Metropolitan Boroughs, 10 non-county Boroughs and 10 Urban 
Districts) in Table I suggests that Housing, Libraries and Civil Defence are 
the only other committees on which co-option occurs. Table I reveals that 
even here, however, co-option is the exception rather than the rule for the 
Boroughs, and apparently, never practised at all by the Urban Districts. 


TABLE I 
Co-option—Lower Tier Authorities 








Councils with 
Councils with co-opted members on the : no co-opted 
Authority members on Total 
Housing Libraries Civil Defence these three 
Committee Committee Committee committees 





Metropolitan Boroughs .. 


2 


0 


7 


10 





Non-County Boroughs .. 


7 


2 


0 





Urban Districts .. 





0 





0 





0 





10 








0 


Co-option occurs more frequently on the County Council Committess, 


particularly on the Standing Committees of the L.C.C. On that body there 
are co-opted members on the Committees for Education (12 out of a total 
membership of 47), Health (6 out of 46), Welfare (8 out of 29), Children 
(7 out of 22), and Housing (5 out of 30). On the committees of other County 


*The one-third limit is laid down in the Local Government Act, 1933. The 
committees on which up to one-half may be co-opted are those authorized by the 
Education Act, 1944; the National Health Service ie. 1946 ; the Town and Country 


Planning Act, 1947 ; * the Children’s Act, 1948 and the National Assistance Act, 1948. 
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THE POLITICS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN GREATER LONDON 


Councils it is less common ; in Essex it is confined to the Diseases of Animals 
Act Committee and the Education, Records, Wild Birds Protection and Small 
Holdings Committees, and in Middlesex there are co-opted members on the 
Education, and Diseases of Animals Act Committees. All the Counties 
have, in addition, members nominated by the County Districts on their 
Health Committee and (with the exception of the L.C.C.) on the Planning 
Welfare, Fire Brigades and Civil Defence Committees. 


Social Class of Council Members 


It is of some interest in any study of local government politics to know what 
kind of people are actually elected to local Councils. The classification 
adopted for the Census consists of five social classes : 

Class I. Professional (Barristers, Architects, Business Executives, &c.). 

Class II. Intermediate (Teachers, Draughtsmen, Shopkeepers, &c.). 

Class III. Skilled (Bus drivers, Bricklayers, Shop Assistants, &c.). 

Class IV. Partly-skilled (Hall Porters, Window Cleaners, Bus Conductors, 

&c.). 

Class V. Unskilled (Watchmen, Dockers, Bricklayer’s Labourers, &c.). 
Use of the Census material makes it possible to compare the class composition 
of the Council and the electorate which it represents. A comparison of this 
kind is not entirely satisfactory, however, since the classification of the 
population under the Census is not for the whole adult population but only 
for the “ occupied males.” Moreover, the Census was taken in 1951 and 
was therefore some seven years old when this study was made. A further 
possible defect is that since the social class of individual Council members is 
derived in many cases from their own statement of occupation (as listed in 
the published Notice of Election) it is probably not always entirely accurate. 

Table II lists the social class composition of the Councils and the “ occupied 
males ” within each area for 4 Counties, 1 County Borough, 4 Metropolitan 
Boroughs and 4 non-county Boroughs in Greater London, in columns headed 
“Members” and “ Voters,” respectively, for each social class. The 
“ Members ” columns for 4 Councils are incomplete since they exclude 
their Aldermen, whose occupations were, unfortunately, not available. 

Classes I and II cover approximately those people usually considered as 
middle class. It is clear from Table II that they predominate in the member- 
ship of almost all Councils. The proportion is highest on the County Councils 
and averages 67 per cent., whereas for the Boroughs the average is 49 per cent. 
Only in 4 (Barking, Bermondsey, Hammersmith and Lambeth) of the 
13 authorities listed does this group fall below 50 per cent. These are the 
only Labour-controlled Borough Councils in Table II which suggests that 
the Labour Party probably draws on a wider social range for its Council 
members than do Conservatives. The greater “ representativeness” of 
Councils on which the Labour Party predominates has been suggested, at 
least for the Metropolitan Boroughs, in a study made by the Centre for 
Urban Studies. See their Statement of Evidence to the Royal Commission 
on Local Government in Greater London, p. 8. This does not seem to apply 
for the L.C.C., however, which has a huge Labour majority but no less than 
65 per cent. of its members are in Classes I and II. 
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[his middle-class predominance is underlined when the social class 
composition of the Council is compared with that of the electorate. In all 
authorities listed, except Bermondsey, the proportion of middle class on the 
Council is always higher than it is in the electorate, and Class V (unskilled) 
is almost totally unrepresented on all Councils. The exceptions are the 
L.C.C. with one member, and again Bermondsey whose large dock labourer 
community is well represented on its Council. 

Middle-class predominance on the Council vis-a-vis the electorate is 
highest on the County Councils, particularly for Class I which averages 
almost 40 per cent of all 4 Counties and on the L.C.C. is proportionately ten 
times greater than it is in the electorate. In the County Councils of Kent, 
Hertfordshire and Surrey there is a distorting factor, since the “‘ Voters ” 
column for each Class is only for that part of the County within the Greater 
London area wh¢reas the “ Members” column is for the whole Council. 
It may be that if the “ occupied males ” percentage was taken for the whole 
County, the voters and members columns would show a closer resemblance. 

Table II also gives the political composition of each Council, and it shows 
that there is a clear positive relation between a comparatively high proportion 
of working class voters (Classes IV and V) and Labour control of the Council 
whereas a comparatively high proportion of the middle class (Classes I and II) 
goes along with Conservative or Independent control. This relationship 
between the social class composition of an area and the party political composi- 
tion of its Council is considered in greater detail in the section below on the 
electorate. 

An unsatisfactory statistical aspect of Table II in respect of Council 
members is that the percentages in the “ Unclassified” column (which 
largely consists of those retired people and housewives whose previous 
occupations are unknown) constitute a high proportion of the total Council. 
In some of the County Councils it is as much as a quarter of the total 
membership. Secondly, the Census classification tells us very little about 
the actual occupation of the Councillors. 

For these reasons a more refined occupational breakdown (giving 
occupations in absolute figures rather than percentages) is given in Table III. 
The biggest group on any Council is the Professional, averaging 30 per cent. 
on the County Councils and 24 per cent. on the Borough Councils. All the 
Councils have a sprinkling of housewives (varying between 5 per cent. and 
23 per cent. with a higher proportion generally on the County Councils) 
and also a few shopkeepers, civil servants and other public employees. 

There are a number of noticeable differences in the composition of the 
County and the Borough Councils. The Manual group is the second largest 
on all the Borough Councils, averaging 25 per cent. of the total membership, 
whereas on the County Councils the average is only 8 per cent. The County 
Councils are also the only bodies with retired commissioned officers and 
farmers among their membership. Another striking difference is in the 
percentage of retired people on each; on the County Councils this group 
averages 20 per cent. and on the Borough Councils it is little more than 
4 per cent. These differences are probably related to the greater demands 
that County Council membership makes on the individual member. Quite 
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apart from the greater volume of committee work involved in membership 
of a County Council, most County committees conduct their business during 
the day, whereas almost all Boroughs in Greater London hold their Council 
and committee meetings in the evening. In addition, the County Hall is 
often a considerable distance from some parts of the County. The following 
figures provide an example of the kind of demands that County Coundcil 
membership make upon individual Councillors. They cover a period of 


one year for three Council members in one of the larger County Councils in | 


Greater London. 


County Committees 
Council and Sub- 
Meetings Committees Conferences Inspections 


County Alderman (Chairman 

of animportant committee) 9 181 10 9 
County Councillor © years 

standing) . 8 64 nil 2 
County Councillor - (aenly 

elected) .. 9 25 nil 6 


THE ELECTORATE 


One of the characteristics of the local government politics of the Greater 
London area is the degree to which the electorate prefer national parties, 
In 1958 on only 33 out of a total of 101 Greater London lower-tier Councils 
(excluding Rural Districts and Parishes) were there any members labelled 
as Independents, and on only 6 of these were they in a majority. Nor were 
the Liberals, with one or two exceptions, anywhere very strong and nowhere 
were they in a majority. In short, local politics in Greater London are 
dominated by the two major national parties—Conservative and Labour. 
The figures in Table II suggested that for a sample group of authorities 
there was a clear connection between the social class composition of the 
electorate and the political complexion of the Councils they elected. The 
figures in Tables IV and V indicate that this tendency is common to the 
whole Metropolis. They list the social class composition of the electorate 
(i.e. of occupied males) and the political composition of the Councils* of 
most of the Boroughs and Districts in Greater London. 

Class III (skilled occupations) has been omitted since it is the least 


satisfactory in terms of the degree of homogeneity of the occupational group 7 
which it comprises, and is in addition, invariably the largest of the five classes | 


‘in all areas in the Metropolis. The four remaining classes are divided for 


convenience into two groups: an upper and a lower, Classes I and II in the F 


upper and Classes IV and V in the lower. By using the metropolitan average 
for each of these two groups as a mean the Local Authorities can be divided 
into two categories. Table IV lists in descending order for each County, 
those areas where the average percentage for the upper class group exceeds 


*Where a majority party elects all or most of the Aldermen the figures exaggerate 5 


its strength measured as Councillors. 
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the metropolitan average (22.5 per cent.) but where the lower class percentage 
does not. That is to say, where the middle class proportion of the population 
is comparatively high and the working class proportion is comparatively low. 
In each area it will be seen that the Conservative or Independents* are in the 
majority. 


TABLE IV 


Boroughs and Districts whose upper social class composition at the Census of 1951 
exceeds the Metropolitan average of 22.5%. Listed in descending order 
































Social Class composition of Percentage seats held by party 
occupied males in 1951 including Ald 
Census (Class III omitted) September, 1958 
Executive Semi-skilled 
Professional nskill 
Classes I and II | Classes IV and V Lab. Conus Ind Others 
% % % % % % 
London 
Hampstead ee 38.1 | 15.4 14 86 as a 
St. Marylebone . . 37.1 | 21.7 14 86 a — 
Middlesex 
Southgate 40.0 10.1 ; o— 33 67 oa 
Finchley . . 35.2 14.1 | & 65 — 23 Lib. 
Potters Bar oe 32.7 14.9 7 93 — — 
Ruislip Northwood 32.6 12.1 33 67 — — 
Hendon .. oe 32.5 | 15.8 28 72 + = 
Wembley 29.6 13.3 27 69 a 4 Lib. 
Harrow .. 29.5 14.5 | 30 70 — oo 
Twickenham 28.1 17.0 } fl 85 4 oe 
Friern Barnet ys eG 18.7 40 53 as 7 Lib. 
Hornsey .. 27.2 15.9 | 40 ae 
Ealing ne 23.9 18.1 | 30 50 a= — 
Essex 
Wanstead & Woodford 36.5 13.1 | 9 82 9 
Ilford .. < ae 25.4 74 29 69 2 — 
Chingford 24.6 15.5 36 — 64 — 
Chigwell 24.2 21.6 45 55 a — 
Hertfordshire 
Chorleywood 51.8 15.0 — — 100 — 
Barnet 32.8 16.2 25 65 10 — 
East Barnet 31.7 13.8 | B&B 46 21 os 
Bushey 27.4 20.3 | 20 73 —_ 
Kent 
Beckenham 41.2 10.0 | 12 70 18 
Orpington 33.2 17.4 12 82 6 
Bromley me we 32.1 18.3 | 18 70 4 3 Lib 
Chislehurst & Sidcup .. 22.6 21.8 48 27 25 — 
urrey 
Coulsdon & Purley 45.4 11.5 j;— 58 42 — 
Banstead ne 42.2 16.9 | 4 76 20 os 
Esher .. es 37.4 17.2 |} 13 66 21 o- 
—— & Ewell 35.6 16.8 12 = 88 a 
alden & Coombe... 35.5 12.8 | 14 86 os — 
Beddington & Wallington 34.6 12.4 | if — | 89 — 
Barnes .. is + 32.9 15.5 } 19 73 | 3 — 
Surbiton ae 32.5 14.6 25 72 3 = 
Sutton & Cheam - 31.8 15.2 i 89 _ -— 
Walton & Weybridge .. 30.8 19.8 22 63 — 15 Lib. 
Richmond oe “> 30.7 18.9 32 63 5 | — 
Wimbledon ee os 30.7 17.4 | 22 78 —- | — 
Caterham & Warlingham 27.4 18.5 11 37 4 Lib. 
Croydon at - 24.8 18.4 40 2 i & = 
Kingston-on-Thames 24.3 19.6 13 81 6 _ 
Merton & Morden 23.9 15.4 | 41 50 9 _ 





*While it is true that Independents do not necessarily always pursue the same policies 
as Conservatives or attract precisely the same group of voters, nevertheless, an examination 
of the voting in Parliamentary elections and the present composition of those Councils 
where Independents have ceased to function under that name, suggest that, for the 
Purposes of this analysis, Independents may be justifiably classed as Conservatives. 
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Bearing in mind that the analysis is for one election only, the Table shows 
that there is a clear positive relation between a comparatively high proportion 
of Classes I and II in the population of an area and the existence of a 
Conservative majority on the council. 

Table V lists those areas where the percentage for the lower class group 
exceeds the metropolitan average (22.8 per cent.) and the upper class 
percentage does not. That is to say where the working class proportion of 
the population is comparatively high and the middle class proportion is 
comparatively low. In each area, with the exception of Paddington and 
Cheshunt, it will be seen that the Labour Party is in the majority. In 


TABLE V 


Boroughs and Districts whose lower social class composition at the Census of 1951 
exceeds the Metropolitan average of 22.89%. Listed in descending order 











Social Class composition of Percentage seats held by 
occupied males in 1951 party including Aldermen, 
Census (Class III omitted) September, 1958 
Executive Semi-skilled 
Professional Unskilled 
Classes Iand II | Classes IV and V Lab. Cons. Ind. Others 
% % % % % % 
London 
Bermondsey 8.8 45.1 100 _- -— - 
Poplar .. y A 44.0 100 _ _ - 
Southwark 6.8 41.8 100 _ —_ _ 
Com. & 
Stepney .. 8.4 40.0 83 — — { a a 
Finsbury 9.0 39.0 95 5 —_ _- 
Shoreditch i 5.4 38.5 100 — a o= 
Bethnal Green .. 6.9 38.0 100 _ — - 
Deptford. . 12.0 34.7 93 7 _ — 
St. Pancras 13.9 32.0 68 32 — _ 
Greenwich 14.9 31.5 82 18 — _- 
Islington es 10.4 31.0 100 — _— _ 
Hammersmith .. 12.2 30.0 87 13 — - 
Battersea. . 13.3 29.7 72 28 _ _ 
Camberwell 13.5 29.7 80 20 _ _ 
Lambeth 13.6 28.7 79 20 1 ro 
Fulham .. 15.2 27.3 716 24 _ _ 
Paddington 22.3 26.9 38 62 —_ - 
Hackney 12.6 26.0 100 —_ — oa 
Woolwich 16.9 25.0 86 14 _ - 
Essex 
West Ham me 8.7 41.8 100 — _ _- 
Waltham Holy Cross 14.5 39.2 72 28 _ _- 
Dagenham + yf 35.5 91 9 — - 
Barking 10.3 35.4 87 13 — 7 
East Ham 11.6 30.8 100 _— a _ 
Leyton 13.5 24.0 78 22 _ - 
Romford 19.0 23.7 69 31 — = 
Walthamstow 14.6 23.1 83 17 _ - 
Hertfordshire 
eshunt 13.8 33.5 44 50 6 -_ 
Watford .. 19.3 23.7 63 37 — - 
Middlesex .. as - 
Yiewsley & West Drayton 13.7 27.6 85 15 _ - 
Feltham os ie 12.4 26.4 100 — _ - 
Southall 14.2 25.8 83 17 —_ - 
Tottenham 11.6 25.8 98 — = 
Willesden 16.7 24.8 73 27 _ _ 
Enfield . ae 18.4 24.6 67 33 — — 
Edmonton os a 14.6 23.9 75 25 —_ - 
Brentford & Chiswick .. 21.8 23.5 66 31 3 = 
Acton .. oa +e 18.5 22.9 90 10 — = 
Kent 
Dartford 15.9 28.1 75 8 17 ~ 
Erith eo 15.8 28.0 88 12 = = 
Crayford 15.2 25.1 72 28 _ - 
Penge . 17.7 25.1 72 28 _ = 
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THE POLITICS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN GREATER LONDON 


Paddington the lower class percentage is roughly 4 per cent. higher than 
average (26.9 per cent. as against the metropolitan average of 22.8 per cent.) 
but the Conservative Party has 62 per cent. of the seats on the Council. 
In Cheshunt there is a similar situation. Its Council, however, is only 18 
strong and the 44 per cent. Labour membership as against 56 per cent. 
Conservative and Independent combined represents in fact a difference of 
only two Councillors. With these exceptions, the Table clearly indicates a 
positive relation between a greater than average proportion of Classes IV 
and V and a Labour majority on the Council. 

The remaining Boroughs and Districts in Greater London (18 in all) fall 
outside the scope of these two Tables since the percentages of both the 
middle and the working class groups are either above or below their respective 
metropolitan average. It is noteworthy, however, that there was the same 
general tendency for Conservatives to be in a majority on the Council where 
the middle class was comparatively predominant and vice versa for the Labour 
Party. The only real exception to this is the Metropolitan Borough of 
Holborn where both lower class and upper class percentages are above the 
average but where the lower class percentage is proportionately higher 
although the Conservatives have a big majority on the Council. A possible 
reason (and this probably applies in Paddington too, see above) is the high 
proportion of transients in the population of Central London which might 
distort the normal voting pattern. In addition, both Boroughs have an 
antiquated ward system; a majority of the Metropolitan Boroughs (17 of 
the 28) have redrawn their ward boundaries since the war; Holborn and 
Paddington are among those that have not. 


Areas with Permanent Majorities 


Given then, that the social class composition in an area roughly determines 
the distribution of votes between the parties we can expect that where the 
population of an area is concentrated at one end of the social scale the Council 
will be correspondingly dominated by one political party with a large and 
unchanging majority. 

This is precisely the situation in a large number of areas in the Metropolis 
as Table VI reveals. Listed there are all the Boroughs and County Boroughs 
in each County where the majority party has not changed since at least 1937, 
with the exception of those Boroughs where, although there has been no 
change in majority party since 1937, the minority party has sufficient seats 
(ie. more than 30 per cent.) to make a change in power feasible without 
the occurrence of a drastic change in voting habits. Of the 70 Boroughs and 
3 County Boroughs in the Metropolitan area no less than 41 fall into this 
“permanent majority ” category. This phenomenon is most evident in the 


County of London where 22 of the 28 Metropolitan Boroughs have permanent 
majorities. 


One-Party Councils 


In some areas the permanent majority is complete, that is to say, there 
18 NO Opposition party at all on the Council. Table VI shows 10 of these 
in September 1958, but following the elections of May 1959, West Ham, 
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THE POLITICS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN GREATER LONDON 


East Ham and Westminster now have a small opposition and Stoke Newington 
has become a one-party Council, so that the total for the whole area is now 8. 
It is these areas which have a one-party Council, and those where the 
opposition is only nominal, which present a serious threat to the democratic 
working and future of local government. 

In the operations of the Council itself, the drawbacks of one-party rule 
would be generally agreed. There is, for example, the lack of a diligent 
opposition, both in committee and at full Council meetings, to keep the 
majority party on its toes and provide an additional source of scrutiny and 
enquiry to meet the inevitably persuasive voice of the expert. Nor can it 
be doubted that an opposition helps to clarify the broad issues of policy 
and generally renders the work of the Council more stimulating. It has 
also been argued that the party system helps to maintain a neutral bureaucracy 
operating under a known code of formalized procedures. This is not to 
say that every opposition fulfils all of these functions; and some tend to 
nullify the advantages they do provide by viewing their role as one of perpetual 
obstruction, where every issue, large or small, is transformed into a doctrinal 
battle. However, the existence of a fairly large, stable opposition party 
provides at least conditions favouring effective public discussion. 

One further unfortunate aspect of one-party local government which 
appears to operate in the Greater London area concerns the quality of 
representation on the Council. The concept of quality as applied to individual 
Councillors is not, of course, susceptible to measurement and few people 
would be in agreement as to what precisely it constituted. Nevertheless, 
there seemed to be general agreement among party leaders and organizers 
interviewed that the normal difficulty of attracting suitable candidates was 
usually enhanced in those areas where the majority party had been over a 
considerable period in complete, or almost complete, control of the Council. 
The minority party is particularly handicapped in these areas and is often 
hard put to find any candidates at all. 

It is also noticeable that even though the opposition is either nominal 
or has ceased to exist altogether, the techniques and procedures of a full-scale 
two-party system remain. Party discipline still operates in Council meetings ; 
party meetings—where all effective discussion occurs and policy decisions 
are made—still precede committee and Council meetings; Aldermen are 
only appointed from among party members or supporters ; and the contested 
seats are fought as though their loss would endanger the party majority. 

The dangers of one-party rule must not be exaggerated. We live in a 
society imbued with a sense of democracy and all parties contain an opposition 
group of some kind which can provide a considerable check on policy-making 
and the abuse of power. On one Metropolitan Borough Council with only 
a nominal minority party just such an opposition group within the majority 
party successfully purged the Council of an autocratic caucus. And in 
some areas tenants’ associations also exercise a considerable negative pressure, 
particularly on a Council’s rent policy. 

There is some indication that one-party Councils do tend to have an 
unfortunate effect on the interest of the community at large in its local 
government. An air of unreality seems to pervade the public affairs of the 
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Council, particularly the Council meetings. They are largely a hollow ritual 
and consequently seldom receive adequate press coverage: in this way the 
one important link with the general public is weakened. In these conditions, 
it is probable that the rudimentary knowledge of local government affairs 
possessed by the public declines and its attitude toward local government 
elections becomes increasingly apathetic. 

Apathy is a vague concept in the context of local government elections 
which lack national press, radio and television coverage, and where the 
Cup Final atmosphere which surrounds Parliamentary elections is absent. 
Failure to vote need not necessarily spring from apathy. A low poll may 
indicate satisfaction rather than lack of interest, and a high poll the excellence 
of the party machine or the stability of the population rather than interest 
in local government.* However, whatever precise interpretation may be 
put on the size of poll there is some indication that, in the County of London, 
the percentage voting declines in those areas where there is little or no 
opposition on the Council. 

Table VII illustrates this tendency. In it the Metropolitan Boroughs 
are divided into three groups ; the first group of 8 Councils all have permanent 
majorities with no opposition at all; the second group of 14 are Councils 
with incomplete but permanent majorities (i.e. a small opposition with the 
majority party in power since at least 1937) ; and the third group of 6 Councils, 
to a greater or lesser degree, operate under a two-party system (i.e. although 
the present majority may be large there has been a change in the majority 
party since 1937). In the first column is listed the average percentage voting 
over the period 1945-56, the second column gives the percentage of Council 
seats (excluding Aldermen) of the majority party in 1958, and the last column 
gives the aggregate number of uncontested seats over the period 1945-56. 
It will be seen that the mean average of percentage voting for each of the 
three groups increases as the size of the majority party decreases. There 
are, in addition, no uncontested seats over the whole period in any of the 
Boroughs operating under a two-party system. 


IMPORTANCE OF PARTY POLITICS IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Political parties play a very important part in the local government of the 
Greater London area, as they do in most urban areas in the rest of the country. 
For a number of reasons, however, their contribution to the effectiveness 
of modern local government has tended to pass unacknowledged, if not 
openly deplored. In the first place, they complicate any formal discussion 
of functions and procedures ; and secondly, any serious discussion of parties 
is often thought, by association, to smack of partiality and also to undermine 
—-since parties are national—the “ localness ” of local government. 

One of the consequences of this has been that in much of the discussion 
of local democracy too great an emphasis is placed on the role of the individual 
elected representative and the individual elector, as if the two interacted 

*For an interesting discussion of voting at local elections, see A. H. Birch, ‘ The 


Habit of Voting” in Manchester School, Volume XVII, January 1950. It is doubtful, 
however, whether two of the points Mr Birch makes there, namely, that the political 


organization has little effect on voting and that there exists a positive relation between 


stability of population and the percentage voting, apply in Greater London. 
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THE POLITICS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN GREATER LONDON 


one upon the other within the framework of an ideal representative system. 
But this ignores the fact that in some areas, and Greater London is one of 
them, the electorate tend to vote for a party and not for individual candidates. 
In these areas the two major parties dominate at the local level as well as 
the national. The parties have re-fashioned the democratic system, as they 
have in Parliament, in the light of the actual degree of political interest among 
the electorate. In short, party politics in these areas, for good or ill, are 
as inseparable from local government as they are from national government. 


TABLE VII 


Metropolitan Boroughs : Average Percentage Voting 1945-56 
and Size of Majority on Council 





| Seats held b; | | Aggregate of 
Boroughs in descending | Average voting | majority party | Aggregate of | uncontested 
order of size of majority over the period following 1956 council seats | seats 
on the Council } 1945-1956 election 1945-56* | 1945-56* 





PERMANENT MAJORITIES 


(a) One-party Boroughs | ' ' 


Bermondsey Pe 29.7 | 100 98 75 
Bethnal Green .. oi 26.6 j 100 20 | 6 
Hackney .. eh a 27.9 | 100 | 192 | —_ 
Islington .. 7 és 26.3 100 240 —_— 
Poplar... oe ne 26.9 | 100 | 168 | 57 
Shoreditch as ee 22.5 } 100 | 132 | 33 
Southwark ae os 32.7 100 | 240 | —- 
Westminster se a 32.0 | 100 240 93 


| 28.0 Mean Average | 
(b) Boroughs where majority 


| 

party has more than70% and | | | 

less than 100% of seats | | 
Finsbury‘... | 32.1 | 95 180 | — 
Deptford .. | 34.8 93 | 144 | — 
Hammersmith 37.8 87 153 — 
Chelsea 34.9 | 86 144 18 
Hampstead a 40.9 | 86 | 168 | om 
St. Marylebone 32.0 | 86 | 240 —_ 
Woolwich 46.6 86 198 7 
Stepney 26.7 83 | 240 42 
Greenwich 40.2 82 | 130 — 
Camberwell 34.8 } 80 240 — 
Lambeth .. 33.2 | 79 240 3 
Fulham 47.5 76 160 — 
Battersea .. 37.9 72 | 220 — 
Kensington 33.8 70 | 240 54 


36.6 Mean Average | 


TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 
i.e. where there has been a change in —~ party since 1937 
i. 4 168 





Holborn as | 44.1 9. | — 
Stoke Newington ia | 36.4 91 | 120 —- 
St. Pancras B me 35.9 68 240 | _ 
Paddington ne ams 36.0 62 240 a 
Lewisham 48.1 58 218 ies 

43.4 54 | 240 — 


Wandsworth at: sts | 





| 40.6 Mean Average 
| | | 








*This period covers the elections of November 1945, May 1949, May 1953 and May 1956. 


A second school of thought which tends to understate the value of the 
party system in local government, is that which views the task of local 
government as being essentially a question of administering services 
“ efficiently ” in the interest of the “community.” It is true, of course, 
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that there exists a wide range of functions about which there is almost no 
public disagreement and which only involve problems of technical and 
administrative efficiency. Nevertheless, there are inevitable differences of 
opinion regarding those other services in which individual and group interests 
do exist. It is the parties which reflect those differences and translate, albeit 
crudely, many though not all of them into practical policy. Some issues, 
religious ones for example, are normally avoided by the parties. 

The problem in Greater London is that, under the present pattern of 
Local Authorities, the party system cannot function properly in certain 
areas due to the narrow social structure of the community. Since this presents 
a probable threat to the future health of local government the question of 
the best method of avoiding one-party areas is of some considerable 
importance. One solution may lie in the direction of re-designing existing 
local government areas. The enclaves of socially homogenous populations 
that produce one-party Councils are precisely the same as the different 
neighbourhoods common to any large town; the difference being that in 
London, because the Metropolis is so enormous, these areas are in consequence 
that much larger, indeed so large in some instances as to envelop a number 
of local government areas. It follows, therefore, that a possible solution 
would be to make local government areas correspondingly large enough 
so as to overlap one-class areas and thus embrace a wider range of social 
classes. Of course, an increase in the size of existing lower-tier authorities 
in Greater London will not by itself entirely eliminate one-party local 
government; particularly in the huge concentration of working class 
population in the north-east of the Metropolis or in the large middle-class 
area in Surrey. Nevertheless, by amalgamating existing authorities the 
number of one-party Councils can at least be reduced and the working of 
local government in certain areas of the Metropolis invigorated and brought 
into line with accepted democratic processes. 
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QUARTERLY NOTES 





Staffing Problems in the Youth Employment Service 


N each of the next few years more boys and girls will be available for work 

than at any time since the last war. The problem of recruiting sufficient 
qualified staff for the Youth Employment Service to meet the needs of the 
“ bulge ” is referred to in the latest Report of the National Youth Employment 
Council.* The Council, however, are not satisfied that the training received 
at present by the new entrant to the Service is in all cases adequate. Nor are 
they satisfied that the salaries and prospects offered by authorities are those 
which will continue to attract men and women of the right calibre. They 
express concern “as to the ability of the Service under present conditions 
to recruit extra staff of the requisite calibre in order to meet the needs of the 
‘ bulge,’ or even to replace normal wastage.” 

The Council draw attention to the present training arrangements for the 
Service, both pre-entry and in-service. In the pre-entry field there are the 
one-year courses sponsored by the Kent Education Authority at Lamorbey 
Park. These, according to the Council, “continue to provide excellent 
training for a limited number of men and women who aspire to enter the 
Youth Employment Service provided by an education authority.” The 
length of the course is in line with the recommendations made in 1951 by the 
Piercy Committee on Récruitment and Training for the Youth Employment 
Service. Although its capacity has now been increased to enable it to take 
up to forty students a year, there has in fact been a diminution in the number 
of suitable candidates which it has attracted. Although entrants do not 
necessarily have to be of the age, experience and educational attainments 
envisaged by the Piercy Committee,t only 28 acceptable candidates offered 
themselves in 1958, compared with 35 in 1957. Of these, only 20 eventually 
took up places on the course, some with the assistance of awards from local 
education authorities or from the Ministry. As an experiment the Ministry 
provided ten awards annually during the period 1954 to 1957 but these were 
reduced to five in 1957. 

For those entrants to the Service who have not passed through the 
Lamorbey Park course the Central Youth Employment Executive provides a 
short annual in-service training course in collaboration with Birkbeck College, 
University of London. This course is open to Youth Employment Officers 
both of the Ministry and of education authorities. The course was extended 
from three weeks to four in 1956, and double-banking introduced in 1958 
enabled its capacity to be raised to a total of 48 students. The Council were 
of the opinion that “ the training provided at Birkbeck during the last four 


*The Work of the Youth E ent Service, 1956-59. (A Report by the National 
ou! mployment Council, H.M. +» 25. 6d. 
Youth Emp! Council Hh S.0 6d.) 


tSee Report of the Committee on Recruitment and Training for the Youth Employment 
Service (H.M.S.O., 1951). Pp. 7-9. 
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years has been of great value in maintaining the efficiency of the Service.” 
In addition to the Birkbeck courses the Central Executive have still found it 
necessary to continue five-day residential training courses, the aim of which 
is to provide a short basic training centred chiefly on the technique of 
vocational guidance. “‘ Useful as they are,” say the Council, “ they cannot 
be regarded as in themselves adequate training for Youth Employment 
Officers.” 

The Council conclude their observations on the staffing of the Youth 
Employment Service by stressing the need for adequate training courses and 
an improvement in the salaries and career prospects offered. While 
recognizing that this will cost money they nevertheless “ believe that this 
money would in the long term yield profits to the nation out of all proportion 
to the amount invested.” Although the economic climate has not been 
conducive to this kind of development, and difficulties in recruitment to the 
service are likely to be a continuing feature for at least the next three years, 
the Council consider the time has come to “ start planning for the more 
javourable situation which, it is to be hoped, will arise when the peak of the 
* bulge’ is passed.” 


The Local Government Commission for England 


HE Local Government Commission for England was set up under the 

Local Government Act, 1958, to review the main local government 
structure outside London. In February, they published their draft proposals 
for the first three review areas. These three areas are : 

(1) The West Midlands Special Review Area covering the Birmingham and 
Black Country conurbation. 

(2) The West Midlands General Review Area. This incorporates the rest 
of the West Midlands, comprising the administrative counties of Hereford- 
shire and Shropshire; those parts of the administrative counties of 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire and Worcestershire which are not included 
in (1); and the County Boroughs of Burton upon Trent, Coventry, 
Stoke-on-Trent and Worcester. 

(3) The East Midlands General Review Area, comprising the administrative 
counties of Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, Isle of Ely, 
Leicestershire, Northamptonshire, Rutland and the Soke of Peterborough 
and the County Boroughs of Leicester and Northampton. 

In the West Midlands Special Review Area the Commission’s major 
proposals centred on the creation of Solihull as a County Borough and the 
reorganization of the western half of the area into five County Boroughs. 
The latter would be formed by merging all or part of certain Urban Districts 
with the existing County Boroughs of Dudley, Smethwick, West Bromwich, 
Walsall, and Wolverhampton. 

The conversion of Burton upon Trent and Worcester from County 
Boroughs to Non-County Boroughs was an important feature of the proposals 
for the West Midlands General Review Area. The Commission believed 
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that “ authorities so far below 100,000 as Burton and Worcester are seriously 
limited in scope and opportunities in comparison with what larger authorities 
are able to do.” The Commission felt its views were confirmed in this respect 
by the evidence given by the Ministry of Health to the Royal Commission 
on Local Government in Greater London “to the effect that authorities 
of this size cannot effectively and economically provide comprehensive and 
modern health and welfare services.” 

The main suggestions for the East Midlands General Review Area included 
proposals that Cambridge and Luton, subject to boundary changes, be 
elevated to County Borough status; that a new administrative county be 
formed of Cambridgeshire (less the City of Cambridge), Huntingdonshire, 
the Isle of Ely and the Soke of Peterborough ; and that a new administrative 
county be formed of Leicestershire and Rutiand (less Kelton Rural District). 

These proposals of the Commission are only provisional. Final proposals 
will be formulated after the Commission has considered representations 
from all interested parties both in writing and at the conferences which 
they are obliged to hold with Local Authorities and other public authorities 
and bodies concerned. These will then be submitted, with the Commission’s 
report, to the Minister of Housing and Local Government. 

The Commission began preliminary work on other review areas while the 
reviews of areas in the first stage were still being completed. Thus work 
was commenced in December 1959 on the North Eastern General Review 
Area comprising the counties of Northumberland, Durham and the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, and the South Western General Review Area which 
includes Gloucestershire, Somerset, Devon, Cornwall and the Scilly Isles. 
On Ist January work began on the Tyneside Special Review Area, and in 
April on the West Yorkshire Special Review Area, and the York and North 
Midlands General Review Area. 

The Commission have given a provisional indication to Local Authorities 
of the order in which the remainder of their programme may be taken. 
Subject to any direction which may be given by the Minister, they intend 
to review the North West of the country as the third stage, and after that 
the rest of the country, i.e. Lincolnshire and East Anglia, the South Eastern 
and the Southern Counties. 
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The Criminal 


Prosecution in England 
PATRICK DEVLIN 


‘“* During the next two years the Royal Commission on police will be 
urged to study many books and memoranda, but they could hardly 
have hoped for a better curtain-raiser than this urbane, learned, 
witty, and artfully outspoken book by one of the most penetrating 
judicial writers of this century.",—-NEW STATESMAN 15s. net 


Home University Library 
Police 


JOHN COATMAN 


** To those who want to know why the British police have such a good 
name and how they work this little book will provide the key. It can 
be thoroughly recommended as an authoritative and clear exposition 
of police aims in modern society.”-—-LAW TIMES 8s. 6d. net 


Elements of English Law 


WILLIAM GELDART 


** Were one to be faced with the question from an enthusiastic layman 
or foreigner: how does English law deal with rights and duties ? 
The short answer would be ‘Get hold of the latest edition of 
Geldart’s Elements, master it, and then you will have your answer.’ ” 
—LAW TIMES 8s. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


REVISED BY SIR WILLIAM 
HOLDSWORTH AND H. G. HANBURY 
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INSTITUTE NEWS 





The Annual Dinner 


Lorp MorRISON OF LAMBETH was the Guest of Honour at the Institute’s 
Annual Dinner held at the County Hall on 21st April. 


In introducing him the Institute’s President, Lord Bridges, recalled his 
own first personal acquaintance with Lord Morrison in 1929, when as a 
Principal at the Treasury he had been able to direct Lord Morrison to the 
room where he was to attend one of his first meetings as a Minister of the 
Crown. Lord Bridges said how much he admired the many fine qualities 
Lord Morrison had displayed as an administrator, and emphasized the way 
Lord Morrison appreciated the value of colour and ceremony in public 
affairs. Lord Morrison was a man who really cared for public administration 
and who sought continually to enhance its good name. 


In his reply Lord Morrison recollected the time when he was Mayor ci 
Hackney and how he had come to doubt the wisdom of George Lansbury’s 
policy to discourage Labour Mayors from wearing their robes of office. 
When he attended a Sunday School party in his brown Co-op suit he sensed 
at once that the children felt they had been let down. Lord Morrison spoke 
of the relationships which he thought desirable between Ministers and their 
Civil Servants and Local Government Members and their Officers. He 
stressed that Civil Servants and Local Government Officers should be 
encouraged to give their honest opinions and to have an opportunity to 
support these in argument. Once a decision was taken, however, it was, 
of course, their duty to carry it out. 


New Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the 

Executive Council 

THE Executive Council have elected Professor W. A. Robson Chairman of 
the Executive Council, and Mr C. A. French Vice-Chairman for the coming 
year. 

Professor Robson, who holds the Chair of Public Administration at the 
London School of Economics and Political Science, has been a member of 
the Executive Council since 1947 and is a former Chairman of the Institute’s 
Research Committee. 

Mr C. A. French, Deputy Financial Adviser to the Electricity Council, 
was the Institute’s Honorary Assistant Treasurer from 1950 to 1958, and 
Honorary Treasurer for the last two years. 


New Honorary Treasurer and Assistant Treasurer 


AT the Annual General Meeting held on 21st April, Mr W. H. Williams, M.B.£., 
was elected Honorary Treasurer of the Institute and Mr B. H. F. Johnson 
Honorary Assistant Treasurer for the coming year. 
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Mr Williams, who, before his retirement from the local government service 
in 1957, was Borough Treasurer of East Ham, had been Honorary Assistant 
Treasurer since 1958. 


Mr Johnson is a senior accountant in the Electricity Council. Before 
taking up his present post he was a principal accountant with the South- 
Eastern Electricity Board, and during that time he was an active member 
of the Institute’s Sussex Regional Group. 


Nepal Institute of Public Administration 


BRIGADIER S. T. Divers, a long-standing member of the Institute, recently 
reported the establishment of an Institute of Public Administration in Nepal. 
The inaugural meeting was held in Kathmandu on 30th December 1959, 
with the Minister for Home Affairs presiding. An audience of several 
hundreds, including Ministers, members of both “‘ Houses ” of the Legislature 
and many Civil Servants heard a lecture on “ The Constitution of Nepal” 
by Kul Shekhar Sharma, the Secretary to Parliament. 


Financial Administration in Local Government, by 


Dr. A. H. Marshall 


THIs important new work by Dr Marshall, City Treasurer of Coventry, was 
published on 12th May. It explains the internal organization of the financial 
work of local authorities ; describes the ways in which elected members can 
ensure that the decisions they take pay proper regard to their financial 
implications ; shows how officials keep accounts and prepare financial 
information; and deals with methods of avoiding dishonesty, laxity and 
abuse. The retail price is 32s., but members can obtain copies direct from 
the Institute 25s. post free. 


Register of Research 


THE Institute prepared earlier this year a Register of Research in Political 
Science for the Political Studies Association and the Public Administration 
Committee of the Joint University Council for Social and Public Admini- 
stration. It records students’ work for higher degrees completed during 
the session 1958-59 and currently in progress. A limited number of copies 
are still available and may be obtained direct from the Institute at the price 
of 5s. each, post free. 


Haldane Prize Medal in British Exhibition, New York 


A REPLICA of the obverse of the Haldane Prize Medal is included in the 
Royal Mint’s display at the British Exhibition being held this month in 
New York. 
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Journal Back Numbers 


MEMBERS’ response to the Institute’s appeal for certain back numbers of the 
Journal in the Winter Newsletter has enabled a satisfactory replenishment 
of stocks of those issues. A continual demand for back numbers, however, 
has now resulted in shortages of certain other issues. In view of this the 
Institute is prepared to offer 2s. each for the Winter 1958 and Autumn 1959 
issues, and 4s. each for the following : 


Spring 1947 Winter 1952 Winter 1953 
Summer 1947 Autumn 1953 Spring 1954 
Spring 1948 Summer 1953 Summer 1954 
Spring 1949 


Haldane Essay Competition, 1960 


THE prize for the 1960 Competition will be the Haldane Silver Medal and 
£50. Additional money awards will be made if the Judges consider other 
contributions to be of high merit. In the past awards up to £25 have been 
made for commended essays. The Judges for this year will be Dr A. H. 
Marshall, c.B.£., City Treasurer of Coventry, and R. S. Parker, M.B.E., M.EC., 
Reader in Public Administration, Australian National University, Canberra. 
All essays should be sent to the Director, who will gladly supply a copy 
of the rules and any further information, by not later than 10th October 1960. 





The Australian National University 
Canberra 
Research Scholarships 


Applications are invited from post-graduate students with capacity 
for research for scholarships in Political Science including Public 
Administration. 


The scholarships are tenable for an initial period of two years and 
may be extended for a third year. Scholars will be expected to enrol 
for a Ph.D. degree. 


The present value of a scholarship is £A.925 per annum. Married 
scholars with dependent children may be granted an additional allow- 
ance, and the University will make a contribution towards a scholar’s 
fares. 


Application forms and further information may be obtained from 
the undersigned,* to whom applications should be submitted, or from 
the Secretary, The Association of Universities of the British Common- 
wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. The University regularly 
considers applications in June and November, but special consideration 
may be given to applications at other times. Scholarships may be 
taken up at any time after award including vacation periods. 

*R. A. HOHNEN, 
Box 4, G.P.O., Registrar. 
CANBERRA, A.C.T. 
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The Great Powers 


By Max Betorr. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1959. Pp. 240. 20s. 


Modern Forms of Government 
By MICHAEL STEWART. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1959. Pp. 284. 21s. 


PROFESSOR BELOFF’S reprinted essays suffer 
from a title which has unfortunately been 
widely misunderstood. The book is not 
about Great Power relations as such, nor 
is it a full-scale discussion of the Great 
Powers as they stand now. It is about 
the problems of the political scientist and 
the historian, the difficulties of European 
integration, and American foreign policy. 
Its unity does not derive from its subject- 
matter, but from the mind of the author 
—a mind which is tart, critical, reflective 
and not at home in any orthodoxy. 

Professor Beloff is happiest when he is 
demolishing illusions or writing about the 
Founding Fathers of the United States. 
His critical power is great: give him an 
imprecise or unfounded notion (such as 
the analogy so often drawn between 
Europe today and the American colonies 
on the eve of federation, or the crudest 
kind of American anti-colonialism), and 
he will demolish it with great skill and 
verve. He is very good at seeing new 
aspects of a situation, such as the effects 
on the sovereign state of its participation 
in alliances and international organizations. 
He is not much concerned with suggesting 
what should be done; he seems to 
consider, with a good deal of justification, 
that the destruction of error is a task 
sufficient in itself. 

Here and there the essays seem a little 
out of date. The 1951 suggestion about 
bringing the Commonwealth into line 
with N.A.T.O. reads oddly now; the 
1953 statement that “‘ each new federation 
has tended to allot more powers to the 
centre than its predecessors ” (p. 98) has 
been defied by Nigeria and the West 
Indies, at least for the time being. But 
in general these essays can be read again 
with great profit. 
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Mr Michael Stewart has written an 
interesting and unusual book on com- 
parative government. He begins by 
indicating some of the influences to which 
all modern states are subject, then examines 
a number of countries in terms of their 
constitutions, their executives, parliaments 
and judicatures, and their general political 
characteristics. He deals first with the 
U.K., followed by the Queen’s Realms 
(omitting Ghana) and the Republics of 
the Commonwealth (including Ceylon). 
Before proceeding to the U.S.A., he makes 
comparisons between the countries of the 
Commonwealth. He examines the U.S.A,, 
Western Germany and Switzerland, inserts 
a general chapter on Federalism, and 
rounds off the democracies with France, 
Scandinavia and Italy, and some general 
conclusions. Treatment of the U.S.S.R. 
is preceded by a good chapter on the 
Communist approach to government. 
Finally, Mr Stewart gives his major 
conclusions, which are broadly for demo- 
cratic and against Communist government. 

This approach has considerable attrac- 
tion. The constitutional details are dealt 
with briskly, and the pauses to take stock 
—of the Commonwealth, Federalism, etc. 
—are refreshing. The details of some of 
the constitutions (e.g. of Pakistan, now 
suspended, of Italy, Western Germany and 
the Scandinavian countries) may not be 
familiar to many readers, and it is useful 
to have such concise summaries. The 
actual comparisons and conclusions ar¢ 
well worth attention. But the book has 
certain weaknesses. 

First, the countries are seen very largely 
in terms of their formal constitutions ; 
there is not nearly enough on the “ whole 
political life’ of the states in question— 
although the author promises (p. 21) that 
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he will deal with this. Here and there he 
does so (notably in the case of the 
U.S.S.R.), but mostly he does not, so 
that the impression he gives is often 
misleading. Pakistan, France and Italy 
are particular examples. Canada, 
Australia and the -United States are 
treated entirely in terms of their federal 
constitutions, without regard to the 
character of the state and provincial 
governments, thus giving a false picture 
of how the work of government is carried 
on in these federations. 

Second, the selection of countries leaves 
something to be desired. Mr Stewart has 
divided his choice between democratic 
and Communist states. But this leaves 
out of account a category which is just as 
modern, in terms of its prevalence at the 
present time—that is, the kind of govern- 
ment which might be described as Middle 
Eastern or Latin American, which takes a 
variety of forms, but is usually charac- 
terized by autocratic government on the 
part of a junta or a single man, buttressed 
by support from the armed services, and 
subsisting partly on force and partly on 
constant evocation of the crudest nation- 
alism., It is true that this sort of govern- 
ment does not figure very prominently in 
formal constitutions ; but it is a system of 
government nonetheless, and seems likely 
to prove suitable, or at least successful, in 
other parts of Asia and in Africa. 

Third, the book has a defect which is 
common to all who give their main 
attention to formal constitutions: it 
assumes a greater element of deliberate 
choice than experience would suggest a 
people usually displays in selecting its 
form of government. All constitutions 
read as if they had been thought out by 
Plato’s philosopher-kings ; all systems of 
government look in practice as if they 
were living from hand to mouth. Some 
are more deliberate than others, but all 
contain a strong element of contingency. 
Just as Mr Stewart’s classification of forms 
Prevented him from giving examples of 
the chaotic and unruly, though widespread, 
type mentioned in my previous paragraph, 
so his sense of government as machinery 
causes him to give more weight to choice 
and deliberation than they ought to carry. 

Finally, the book contains far too many 
€trors and misleading statements about 
Commonwealth countries. Australian 
State Premiers are never called Prime 
Ministers (p. 43). It is wrong to suggest 


that the law relating to labour disputes in 
Australia, and the law relating to education, 
are the “product of joint action by 
Commonwealth and State legislatures ” 
(p. 43). To describe Australian Territories 
without mentioning New Guinea (p. 44) 
is to play Hamlet without the prince. 
Australian High Court judges are not 
“recruited from the State Supreme 
Courts ” (p. 46); such appointments are 
very rare. To say that a coalition of the 
Liberal and Country parties has 
** recently ” taken place in Australia (p. 47) 
is to stretch the word far beyond its usual 
meaning. They have been acting together 
since the 1920s. The original entrenched 
language in South Africa was Dutch, not 
Afrikaans (p. 53). It is wrong to say that 
the 1951 argument over the South African 
constitution was about the “ full sover- 
eignty of the Dominions,” and that, if the 
South African Government’s contention 
had been accepted, “‘ it would mean that 
the Parliament of any Dominion could set 
aside the constitution, on the ground that 
it was a British creation. ... Such a 
doctrine would be unwelcome to the 
States of the Australian Commonwealth 
and the Provinces of Canada...” (pp. 
53-4). In fact, the argument was not 
about abstract status, but about the 
meaning of the Statute of Westminster, 
which makes no mention of the amendment 
of the South African constitution, but 
does, quite specifically, state that no 
Canadian or Australian Government can 
claim any power to amend its country’s 
constitution by virtue of the Statute. 
It is misleading to say that there is “‘ adult 
suffrage”? in Ceylon (p. 79) and that 
“the principle of equality and special 
electoral considerations are applied to the 
complicated pattern of racial groups in 
Ceylon” (p. 88) without mentioning the 
effective disfranchisement of the Indian 
Tamils there. It is not true that in 
Australia “‘ federal laws are enforced by 
federal courts and police, and State laws 
by State courts and police” (p. 149): 
State courts and police do nearly all the 
work. To say that the process of change 
of the Canadian constitution is akin to 
that in the U.K. and New Zealand, and 
that there is only a “ nominal” require- 
ment of British consent in certain cases 
(p. 201) is to misapprehend the whole 
problem of constitutional change in 
Canada. On pp. 44 and 208 there are 
statements about the Australian Ministry 
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of Repatriation which indicate a misunder- 
standing of its functions. 

This catalogue of the weaknesses of 
Mr Stewart’s book has taken up a dis- 
proportionate amount of space. To set 
the balance straight, I ought to emphasize 


Police 


By JOHN CoATMAN. Home University Library, 1959. Pp. 248. 7s. 6d. 


Tuis book is, according to the author, an 
** attempt to examine the subject of police 
‘in the round.’” What it in fact does is 
to describe and compare the police systems 
of certain countries, namely England, the 
U.S.A., the old British Dominions, France 
and Germany, giving some historical 
background, especially in the case of 
England. It also discusses the main 
branches of police work, viz. the prevention 
and detection of crime and traffic control ; 
it tells how policemen are trained in 
various countries; it touches on the 
special problems of para-military and 
colonial police, and outlines the arrange- 
ments for international co-operation 
between forces. The book also branches 
out into a general discussion about crime, 
its nature, causes and cure, mainly with a 
view to urging that the police have a part 
to play in this field. 

The result is frankly a hotch-potch. 
We move uneasily from the treatment of 
large issues such as “ police and govern- 
ment,” “ police and society” and “ the 
impact of crime on society,” to minor 
technical and organizational details about 
traffic lights or the nine sections of the 
Police Bureau at Wiesbaden. To describe 
intelligibly and to compare fruitfully the 
police systems of five or six major countries 
would have been quite an undertaking ; 
to try also to explain why each one is as 
it is by placing it in its historical and 
constitutional setting, and then to tackle 
the vast question why men commit crimes 
and how one can stop them, all in 240 
small pages, is far too ambitious. Not 
that the book lacks a central theme; it 
has a simple one: British is best; other 
countries’ police systems are good roughly 
speaking in so far, and only in so far, as 
they approximate to the British, and the 
sooner they copy ours the better for them. 
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that this sort of book is very difficult to 
write, and that this particular one js » 
intelligent and well written. It will be 
studied with advantage by a wide range of 
students. 

J. D. B. Miter 


It is no doubt true that the British police- 
man functioning in Great Britain is in 
certain (perhaps most) respects superior 
to most foreign policemen, but few people 
would go so far as Mr Coatman in quoting 
uncritically an author who writes of “ the 
complete integrity of the [English] police 
under the law” (p. 153). And is the 
author absolutely certain that the safe- 
guards in England against arbitrary and 
dishonest action by the police are “ the 
best in the world” (p. 135)? He does 
not compare them with the safeguards 
provided by the Ombudsman in Denmark. 
Mr Coatman says that “ the English 
police system is an example of democracy 
in action” (p. 46). Is this true of the 
Metropolitan police force? And how do 
the public or their elected representatives, 
local or national, bring pressure to bear 
on a provincial chief constable? This 
book was no doubt written before some 
of the recent troubles which led to the 
setting up of a Royal Commission on the 
Police, but even in 1958 its almost un- 
qualified praise of the British police 
system would have seemed rather overdone. 

In contrast the French police system, 
being according to Mr Coatman highly 
centralized, is in his view potentially 
totalitarian. This is the image Englishmen 
have had of the French police for many 
years, but (especially since the work of 
Mr Brian Chapman) it simply will not do. 
In any case it is time we ceased accepting 
uncritically the dogma that centralization 
of the police is dangerous, and examined 
each system on its own to see what are its 
good and bad points and to what they are 
attributable. 

German police organization since 195l 





is difficult to classify and Mr Coatmat 
resorts instead to some of the obscure 
aspects of German police history, viz. tht 
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resolutions passed at police conferences 
since 1897. He says little about the police 
during the Hitler period as there was, he 
considers, “‘ no real police system” then. 
Similarly the police in Communist 
countries are only summarily dealt with, 
partly for the same reason, and partly for 
lack of information about them. This 
attitude seems a little defeatist. There is 
more published material on these issues 
than Mr Coatman suggests, and in any 
case it does not seem to follow from the 
facts that the police in totalitarian countries 
(a) have powers not possessed by the 
police in other countries and (b) often 
behave brutally, that one should not try 
to describe the organization and methods 
of the police in totalitarian countries in 
connection with non-political crimes. 
Moreover an account of how the police 


Public Enterprise in Sweden 


were captured by these régimes would 
have been interesting and instructive. 
This book is in short unsatisfactory at 
all levels: when dealing with abstract 
concepts and general ideas, it is superficial 
and vague; when describing police 
systems, it often fails to get behind the 
legal framework to the realities of power 
relationships; and on some points of 
detail it is inaccurate, e.g. when describing 
English police authorities (p. 44) and the 
Assigned Revenues System (p. 33), and 
when it implies (as it does at least twice) 
that non-county boroughs have separate 
police forces in England. Finally the 


‘writing is slipshod and repetitious; the 


bibliography is inadequate and the dates 
of sources are not usually given. 


JENIFER HART 


By DouGLas V. VERNEY. Liverpool University Press, 1959. Pp. x+125. 21s. 


Tus useful little book should be of 
considerable interest to every student of 
public administration. In it Mr Verney 
describes the methods used in Sweden for 
operating those commercial and industrial 
services under state control which we 
would term public corporations. In 
Sweden, with a much longer tradition of 
public service than we have, two institu- 
tional devices have been adopted: the 
autonomous trading agency, and the 
independent state company. The former 
is part of the central machinery of govern- 
ment, in that it is staffed by civil servants ; 
the latter is in law a private company, 
under company law, in which the state 
has particular interests and rights of 
control. The trading agencies include the 
Post Office, the Telecommunications 
Board, the State Railways, the Power 
Board, and the Forest Board; the state 
companies are mainly concerned with 
specific industrial and commercial 
Products, such as the tobacco monopoly, 
railway workshops, credit banks, state 
mines, sand works, and so on. 

Mr Verney analyses the constitution 
and structure of these different enterprises, 
and describes the methods used to ensure 


public accountability. He concludes with 
two suggested reforms in a Swedish 
context for meeting some of the criticisms 
which have been levelled against the 
operations of these different companies ; 
the first, that there should be a new public 
service divided into a Civil Service division 
and a more independent Public Enterprise 
division for running the trading agencies ; 
the second, that the state companies 
should be governed by special legislation 
to ensure greater public accountability. 
This book is undoubtedly a _ useful 
contribution to comparative public admini- 
stration. My principal criticism is that 
it is too slight to have the impact it should 
have. It is clear that no country can 
borrow another’s institutions, and that 
the Swedes had an advantage over us in 
not waiting until the twentieth century to 
face up to the problem of public service. 
But implicit in this story is the wilful 
blindness and parochial narrowmindedness 
with which we set about the task when we 
eventually had to. I have never been able 
to see why a postman should be a civil 
servant and a railway driver not. My 
doubts have been increased still further 
by Mr Verney’s book. Might Mr Morrison 
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have been an unmitigated disaster after 
all? The odd thing in all this discussion 
is that no one seems to have considered 
that if the public corporations were really 
independent, or subject only to nominal 
control, they would (will?) degenerate 
into a new type of administrative 
feudalism; whereas if they are really 
dependent on the minister’s wishes all we 
have done is to create a new para-state 


Modern Organization Theory 
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organization which escapes public contro 
which only through the labour of centuries 
have we finally managed to impose on the 
Civil Service proper. Mr Verney does 
not in this book consider the wider 
implications of his work; and this is a 
pity because the Swedes clearly have 
something to teach us. 


BRIAN CHAPMAN 


Edited by Mason Hatre. J. Wiley & Sons Inc., New York. Chapman & Hall Ltd, 


1959. Pp. x+324. 62s. 


THE contributors to this book (a collection 
of research papers), who are all well 
known in the general field of the “ be- 
havioural sciences ” in America, represent 
what the sociologist C. Wright Mills has 
called the school of ‘“‘ abstracted em- 
piricism,” the school which attempts to 
make the study of man respectable by 
putting on the white coat of the natural 
scientist—or more precisely, of the experi- 
mental physicist. The methods of the 
abstracted empiricist range from the 
observation of small problem-solving 
groups to “‘ depth ” interviewing of people 
in their natural habitat. His research 
tools are the tape-recorder, the ques- 
tionnaire, the punched card, and the 
1.B.M. machine, and he is supported in 
his researches by graph theory, games 
theory, and an apparatus of mathematical 
and biological models. His “* laboratory ” 
is likely to be a bright, well-equipped 
research institute lavishly endowed by 
one of the great Foundations, by private 
industry (out of which he usually does 
rather well on the side by acting as an 
industrial or “‘ human relations” con- 
sultant), by the United States Navy, or 
sometimes by all three. His jargon is, if 
possible, even more repulsive than that of 
the natural scientist, so that men and 
women become “ goal-striving, value- 
oriented entities,’ and the institution of 
marriage (for example) becomes “the 
partitioning of the adult population into 
male-female dyads.” His research reports 
include a pretentious parading of “‘ author- 
ities” (eg. “‘this implies, as Lewin, 
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Sullivan, Fromm, May, Rogers and others 
have said”), much solemn _pseudo- 
scientific clap-trap about homeostatic 
balance, self-actualization, organizational 
slack, and high interaction skills (every top 
executive should have some of these), and 
an almost pathological concern to begin 
with a recital of the most elementary 
propositions, however self-evident, lest he 
be thought to be taking anything for 
granted. 

There is, of course, nothing wrong in 
approaching the study of man empirically, 
and much valuable descriptive information 
emerges from properly set up enquiries, 
whether they are experiments with small 
groups or studies of the way people 
behave in a variety of “‘ on-going ”’ social 
situations. And the attempt to be objective 
is entirely laudable. The trouble with 
much current American research into 
human behaviour in organizations seems 
to be that it is so obsessed with measure- 
ment and with the immediate verifiability 
of assumptions, so absorbed in the 
‘“‘ apparatus ” of hypothesizing and data- 
processing, that it gets nowhere. The 
attempt to be “ scientific” produces only 
the most trivial conclusions, which are 
then “ written-up ” in the research report, 
partly by concealing them under a cloak 
of jargon, partly by appealing ad hoc to 
much broader ideas—to which the con 
clusions are held, tentatively, to point, 
but which on strictly scientific grounds 
should not be called in aid. The thinness 
of the conclusions is thus partly the result 
of an excessive concern with methodology 
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and partly its cause (this book is almost 
wholly concerned with methodological 
problems). For abstracted empiricists 
methodology is at once a delight (under- 
standably, for the “‘ game ” always provides 
its own intellectual satisfactions), an 
excuse, and an escape. The following 
passage is illuminating : 

“ Some years ago, Chris Agyris and I 
(i.e. one of the contributors, William 
Foote Whyte, the author of a justly- 
famous study of a Chicago gang called 
Street Corner Society) spent several 
months in developing and trying out a 
system of coding observed interactions, 
in the hope that we could not only get 
who contacted whom but also who got 
action out of whom. Applying our 
scheme to a factory department we 
bogged down in the face of certain 
methodological and coding problems 
and abandoned our efforts. ... As I 
review our records, I am not inclined 
to believe that we bogged down because 


we were facing an insoluble problem. 
I think now that our major difficulty 
was that our effort (sic) was purely a 
methodological one... those of us 
who want to continue to talk about 
origination of activity would seem to be 
under an obligation to develop a 
defensible methodology for handling 
the concept on an observational basis.’’ 
It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that more fruitful results might be 
forthcoming if these highly intelligent and 
able men were to set their sights a little 
higher (even at the risk of giving up the 
attempt to ape what they believe—in my 
opinion quite misguidedly—to be the 
methods of the natural sciences), were to 
bring to their job the same amount of 
energy and ingenuity that they do now, 
and were to spend much less money. 
If they did there would be no need for 
turgid, dull, and really rather sad books 
like Modern Organization Theory. 
T. W. Grove 


Sociology : The Study of Social Systems 


By G. DUNCAN MITCHELL. 
lls. 6d. 


STUDENTS of sociology sometimes find 
their first few months with the subject 
particularly difficult and umnrewarding. 
The methods employed may be radically 
different from those with which they are 
familiar, the concepts may seem little 
more than elaborate platitudes, and the 
terminology is often found strange and 
forbidding. Because of these threshold 
problems there is a special need to provide 
the sort of introductory text book which 
will help the student to settle into the 
subject as quickly and as easily as possible. 

Mr G. Duncan Mitchell’s Sociology : 
The Study of Social Systems goes a long 
way to meet this need. It takes the 
student into sociology by the path of 
social theory. After a chapter describing 
the development of the subject certain key 
theoretical  concepts—social § system, 
function, role, and status—are presented. 
The use of the concepts is then illustrated 
by an analysis of the social system of the 
Irish countryman. The remainder of the 


University Tutorial Press Ltd., London, 1959. Pp. 171. 


book is divided into two sections, the first 
dealing with some of the social institutions 
of primitive societies and the second with 
the “systematic analysis of the complex 
society.” 

The section on primitive society is 
probably the best in the book and the 
chapter on kinship and marriage is 
outstanding. The author succeeds in 
explaining quite difficult ideas in a very 
few pages and in language which is clear, 
crisp, and free from the jargon and 
ungainly circumlocutions which sociolo- 
gists sometimes employ. The section on 
complex societies is not, I think, quite so 
good. The theoretical concepts which 
are clearly important in the analysis of 
small and relatively simple social systems 
do not seem so relevant in the study of 
complex societies, and most of the section 
on these societies consists of an account of 
recent research in certain special fields 
with only an occasional use of terms such 
as function and system to remind the 
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reader of the social theory which is 
providing the framework of the book. 
The research referred to in this section is 
almost all British and the author expresses 
the hope that “this will redress the 
balance to some extent, for in respect to 
text books there is a heavy weighting in 
favour of America.” It is difficult to see 
the point of this. In the section on 
primitive society the author ranges through 
Africa to provide illustrative data and 
does not confine himself to village life in 
Britain. American sociology is incom- 
parably richer than its British counterpart 
and any author who confines himself to 
British material is imposing a serious 
restriction on himself. 

I think, too, that the book would have 
been even better than it is if the author 
had dealt with his topics at greater length. 
Even Mr. Duncan Mitchell’s gift of clear 
and concise expression is hardly equal to 
dealing with the development of sociology 
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from Diderot to Robert Merton in 7 
pages—his longest chapter. This extrem 
brevity also leads occasionally to distortion, 
Most students, for example, will com 
away from the section (p. 25), somewhz 
less than a page in length, on America 
social studies with the impression tha 
the reaction to the type of theorizing 
practised by the early sociologists wa 
entirely empirical and anti-theoretical, 4 
more extended treatment would hay 
enabled this impression to be modified 
by reference to, say, Ogburn’s work on 
social change, to Burgess’s work on urban 
growth or to Sorotkin’s work on social 
mobility. 

It would be unfair, however, to end this 
note in a critical vein for the book’s merits 
far outweigh its few defects and teachers 
of sociology everywhere must be grateful 
to the author for the best introduction to 
their subject to appear for a very long time, 

PETER COLLISON 


The Ministry of Labour and National Service 
By Sir Goprrey INCE, G.C.B., K.B.E. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1960. Pp. 215. 25s, 


Tuis is a useful addition to the growing 
number of volumes in the New Whitehall 
Series. It describes the various services 
provided by the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service ; it gives a brief account 
of their history ; and it contains a short 
account of the Ministry’s organization. 
The oldest of the Ministry’s services are 
the safety, health and welfare services 
(which have grown out of the Factory 
Acts) and the industrial relations service, 
all of which are now well-established 
features of our industrial life. The 
Ministry is probably best known, however, 
through the work of the Employment 
Exchanges. The Exchanges were originally 
set up in 1909, under the name “ Labour 
Exchanges,” with the simple object of 
bringing unemployed workers and would- 
be employers together, but their work has 
matured into a complex and fairly sophis- 
ticated employment service. This service 
now has a number of specialized branches, 
such as the Youth Employment Service 
and the special services for disabled 
people, ex-Regulars and people with 
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advanced technical and scientific qualifi- 
cations. It is no longer a service designed 
especially for the unemployed; as Sir 
Godfrey Ince points out, in the present 
era of full employment it is being used 
increasingly as an advisory service by 
employed people who want to change 
their jobs. Moreover, it is strengthened 
by being linked with the Ministry's 
responsibility for the proper distribution 
of manpower, a responsibility carried out 
through such positive measures as the 
provision of statistics and advice about the 
prospects for new industries in areas of 
under-employment, the provision of 
financial assistance to workers transferring 
to work away from home, and the running 
of re-training schemes for redundant 
workers. The Ministry is also concerned 
with the migration of workpeople from 
country to country and with the mait- 
tenance of international standards in 
labour matters. These and other related 
functions have accrued to the Ministry 
over a period of years, and they now 
amount to a coherent industrial sector of 
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our social welfare services. This is a 

icularly interesting sector, because it 
is one in which “ social”? measures and 
“economic” measures meet. The brief 
account of its development given in this 
book is an interesting chapter in the 
history of industrial welfare policy. 

One point stands out clearly, the 
catalytic effect of war on the development 
of industrial welfare services. War led to 
the establishment of the Ministry in 1916, 
in place of the old Labour Department of 
the Board of Trade. War changed the 
whole nature of the employment service 
by substituting the concept of an advisory 
service for that of a mere “ Labour 
Exchange”’ and by linking the service 
with a positive manpower policy. More- 
over, it was, indirectly, the last war which 
enabled the Ministry to rid itself at last 
of much of the Unemployment Insurance 
administration which had burdened it 
since 1911 and had impeded the develop- 
ment of the employment service. This 
book reinforces the lesson which Professor 
Titmuss has taught us about the effect of 
war on the development of social services 
generally. 

Three chapters are devoted to the 
Ministry’s organization. They are brief 
and disappointing. The Ministry of 
Labour is notable for its long-established 
and highly developed system of decen- 
tralization. The book devotes a paragraph 
to a description of the system of com- 
munications which keeps the outstationed 


offices in touch with Headquarters; burt 
it tells us nothing about such things as 
the extent of staff interchange between 
Headquarters and the provinces, the 
relations between outstationed offices of 
the Ministry and other local administrative 
bodies, and the degree of discretion 
delegated to staff in the provinces. The 
Ministry is also notable for the very 
extensive use it has always made of outside 
advisory committees. This subject is 
touched on, but not discussed at any 
length. The reader also finds himself 
asking a more fundamental question: 
useful as it is to have a Ministry experienced 
in the mobilization of manpower in times 
of emergency, is the department’s role as 
a Ministry of National Service, accom- 
panied as this is with over-tones of 
compulsion and discipline, compatible 
with its role of an employment and 
industrial welfare department, the success 
of which must depend largely on the 
building up of understanding and co- 
operation between officials and their 
clients ? 

This is not a critical book. Written by 
a former Permanent Secretary, it is 
descriptive and explanatory ; it propounds 
official views and it skates over contro- 
versial issues. But if its object is merely 
to give a straightforward description of 
the industrial sector of our public social 
services, then it achieves its object with 
economy, clarity and grace. 

En!D HARRISON 


Public Administration in Australia 


Edited by R. N. SPANN. 
Pp. 502. £A 27s. 6d. 


IT is common to read that a book fills a 
gap or that it meets a long felt need. Of 
no book can this be said with more justice 
than of this present excellent collection of 
essays by a variety of expert writers on 
the field of public administration in 
Australia. Although the primary object 
of the editor and the contributors has 
been to produce a serviceable text book 
for young public servants facing an 
examination conducted by the Public 
Service Board of the State of New South 


Government Printer, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia, 1959. 


Wales, the book will appeal to a much 
wider audience. The editor says that it 
** makes no claim to great originality or 
to be the fruit of prolonged research,” 
yet there can be no doubt that it presents 
for the first time a coherent and compre- 
hensive analysis of the subject which will 
interest and enlighten and stimulate those 
who come to study the subject. 

The topics chosen cover a wide range, 
and fall into two main divisions. There 
are studies of administrative structure and 
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functions, including federal relations, the 
statutory corporation, local government, 
the social services, administrative law and 
the finance of government. Then, in 
Part II, we come to a discussion of 
questions in the field of public service 
management—recruitment, arbitration and 
staff relations, organization and methods, 
training and staff development, personnel 
problems, and classification and promotion. 
Although some of the sections on state 
government draw heavily for their examples 
on New South Wales, the editor argues 
with force that it is often more generally 
enlightening to deal with one or two 
systems in some detail, than to try to 
keep six balls in the air at once. As it 
turns out, indeed, it is seldom that details 
are presented for their own sake; they 
are usually related to a wider structure, 
and their significance is well brought out. 
The whole tone and scope of the book is, 
in fact, set on the right lines at the outset 
in the opening chapter by the editor, 
Professor Spann, himself, when, in about 
forty pages, he discusses the scope and 
problems of the subject of public admin- 
istration. This chapter is full of acute 
analysis and observation, and it presents 
the reader with a plan of study which 
brings all the chapters that. follow into 
the correct perspective. 

From a book of 500 pages, it is difficult 
to pick out examples of what is interesting 
and significant and at the same time to do 
justice to it. To the present reviewer two 
chapters on the federal aspects of public 
administration in Australia were par- 
ticularly interesting and _ enlightening. 
Mr A. J. Davies explains the division of 
power between Federal and State Govern- 
ments and stresses the importance of 
co-operative methods in administration. 
Mr A. J. A. Gardner takes the subject 
further in his chapter on ‘“‘ Common- 
wealth-State Administrative Relations ” 
and discusses carefully an old question of 
federal government: “‘ Is there duplication 
and overlapping between state and federal 
administration?” His answer is rather 
cautious and qualified. ‘‘It appears, 
then,” he says, “that the investigations 
that have been made have not been able 
to point to fields where extensive duplica- 
tion or overlapping is occurring. This 
may indicate that there is no serious 
duplication or overlapping. On the other 
hand, it does not remove the uneasy 
feeling in some State administrative 
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circles that duplication and overlapping 
might be present but concealed in the 
ramifications of administrative pro- 
cesses . . .” (p. 252). 

The student of advisory bodies and of 
committees of inquiry will be interested 
to read of the decline in the use of Royal 
Commissions in Australia. Professor 
Spann tells us that, although they used 
to be a popular device—the Bruce-Page 
Government appointed twenty-one in six 
years—“‘ they are nowadays not much 
used in Australia to advise on government 
policy in some broad field.” Instead they 
are mainly used now to investigate some 
alleged scandal or charge of maladminis- 
tration. They tend also to be one-man 
commissions or three-man commissions, 
with lawyers predominating among the 
members. ‘On the whole,” he says, 
‘“‘modern Australian governments seem 
confident of their own capacity for fact- 
finding and policy-formation, doubtful of 
the possibility of getting a meeting of 
minds from a representative group of 
outsiders in any published report; and 
prefer to get outside advice either by 
informal consultation or from committees 
whose views can be obtained in private” 
(p. 48). A full study of the use of com- 
mittees of inquiry in Australia has not yet 
been made. If it is undertaken it would 
be interesting to know what reasons can 
be suggested for the decline in their use 
both by the Commonwealth Government 
and by the State Governments. 

Mr K. E. Grainger’s chapter on 
organization and methods contains a 
interesting comparison between the British 
and Australian approaches to this subject. 
The central O. and M. agency in Australia, 
he explains, is attached to a Public Service 
Board or Commission, which thus exercises 
not only those functions generally vested 
elsewhere in a Civil Service Commission, 
but also certain functions which in Britair. 
and other countries are attached to the 
Treasury department. The Public Service 
Board determines the organization “ and 
thus to a material extent the procedures of 
any department at any time—although the 
concurrence of the administrative head of 
the department is necessary to make this 
effective” (p. 395). The Board’s power 
flows from the fact that without its 
sanction an organization cannot be set up 
or varied. It would seem that the Boards 
exercise considerable influence in these 
matters. ‘“‘ Administrative, and evel 
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governmental, policy may be reviewed in 
the normal course of an O. and M. 
investigation, and if revision is considered 
necessary in the interests of efficient and 
economical administration, the Board will 
submit its views to the head of the 
Government.” 

These are a few of the points of interest 
which struck one reader of this book. 
Professor Spann and his colleagues have 
done a valuable service to Australian 
government by their studies. They 
exhibit a much greater degree of relevance 
to each other than is often found in 


collective works, though each essay has 
its own individuality. There is a good 
mixture of academic students and prac- 
titioners in the list of authors and the 
name of Dr Howard A. Scarrow, of 
Michigan State University, who writes on 
promotion and classification, shows that 
the editor has wisely not confined himself 
in the selection of authors to citizens of 
the British Commonwealth alone. And, 
not least among the merits of the book, 
it is admirably and remarkably free from 
jargon. 
K. C. WHEARE 


Personnel Administration: Evaluation and 


Executive Control 


By JAMES H. TAYLor. McGraw-Hill Book Company Inc., New York, 1959. Pp. 326. 


54s. 6d. 


THE author of this excellent book tells us 
in the very first paragraph of his intro- 
duction that he is writing for the man on 
the job, for “any manager who has the 
responsibility of working with people, of 
understanding them as individuals and 
of getting the best response from them.” 
This sound approach is maintained until 
the last page; Professor Taylor keeps to 
the point and clearly has in mind the 
executive doing the wide range of work 
involved in staff administration. This 
realism is refreshing at a time when so 
many books on this type of subject 
apparently are written with theorists, 
morons or jargon specialists in mind. 

The importance of management suc- 
cession is stressed in the first part of the 
book and personnel managers and depart- 
mental heads are urged to look ahead by 
earmarking suitable people as _ replace- 
ments. The value of adopting an “O. 
and M. outlook ” towards an organization, 
and the need to assume a more positive 
attitude when matching candidates’ quali- 
fications to job requirements, are matters 
which the author deals with in a down- 
to-earth fashion. 

Two statements strike the reader as 
typical of the realistic approach of the 
book. When dealing with management 
development training the author points out 
that the best place to find development 
Opportunity is on the job itself; training 


assignments, artificially staged, are not as 
effective. The other point was made 
when dealing with problems of progress 
rating—it was to avoid the rating system 
becoming too complex since long or 
elaborate records do not get used by busy 
executive staff. It is suggested that one 
way of achieving simplicity is to rate only 
those factors where the individual is 
particularly strong or weak—normal per- 
formance or the assessment of factors 
irrelevant to the individual’s activities or 
to his immediate responsibilities are a 
waste of time. Some readers might not 
go all the way with Professor Taylor here, 
but this outlook has some validity. 

The section of the book dealing with 
pay, superannuation and conditions of 
service is perhaps less useful to British 
readers as the context is inevitably 
American. Nevertheless, a number of the 
ideas put forward are dynamic, although 
some of the methods of improving internal 
communications and of dealing with trade 
union matters would appear a little strange 
this side of the Atlantic. 

In the final pages of the book, Professor 
Taylor, with clarity and perception, 
analyses the role of the personnel manager. 
His vivid assertion that any such officer 
whose “ pants are shiny from riding his 
desk chair” is not getting to the people 
on the job has great merit. There can be 


little quarrel with the author when he 
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states that a personnel manager needs to 
be sensitive to staff reactions, must be 
available to staff and .o management and 
that he must be conversant with the 
up-to-date policies of the organization he 
serves. Professor Taylor deplores the 
** personnel spot being saved for some nice 
guy, who got along well with people, but 
who couldn’t seem to operate a line 
department.” Fortunately, most organi- 
zations appreciate the importance of this 
statement in this country, but it is good 
to be reminded of this fact from time to 
time. 

The book is well signposted and so 
makes reference easy—it is interesting to 


read and, although quite an expensive 
book, it should prove a sound investment, 
One slight irritation to the reader is the 
very frequent use by the Professor of the 
royal ‘“‘ we.” Experience gleaned from a 
number of people concerned with industrial 
relations provides material for a major 
part of the volume; since the author 
admits in the preface that ‘ what is in 
this book must be charged to me,” too 
frequent use of “we think” or “we 
mean ” or “‘ we will not ” could undermine 
confidence in the writer. That it does 
not do so is in itself a tribute to Professor 
Taylor’s authorship. 
JOHN SARGENT 


Parliamentary Supervision of Delegated Legislation 
By JoHN E. KERsELL. Stevens & Sons Ltd., 1960. Pp. 178. 25s. 


A GLANCE at the bibliography for this 
most instructive little book shows the 
range of the research which has gone into 
its preparation. The author’s task has 
been to survey and analyse the practice of 
four Commonwealth countries, the United 
Kingdom, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand. A wealth of books, Parliamentary 
papers and learned articles relating to all 
four of them are listed. The books include 
the work of such a noted critic of delegated 
legislation as Sir .Carleton Allen, as well 
as that of Sir Cecil Carr (who now also 
contributes the Foreword) and such 
standard text books as Erskine May. 
The result is a harvest of information, 
statistical and general, which Mr Kersell, 
who is Assistant Professor of Politics at 
McMaster University, Hamilton, Canada, 
has marshalled into a short and readable 
book, reflecting the highest credit on his 
learning and mastery of the subject. 
These four countries are at different 
stages in evolving a Parliamentary tech- 
nique for supervising such instruments as 
orders-in-council and ministerial regula- 
tions. As pressure upon Parliament 
increased, proposals for delegation 
followed. To delegate the formulation of 
detailed provisions, once the main structure 
of legislation had been enacted, seemed 
attractive to some, but unhealthy to others. 
Legislation impinges on every personal 
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right of the citizen. In any healthy 
democracy, the proposal for it may arouse 
violent political controversy. To provide 
a setting for that, and to ensure that the 
maximum benefit is obtained from it by 
sustained and uncompromising scrutiny of 
every clause, all Parliaments have evolved 
a system whereby bills undergo successive 
readings and reports in the _ various 
Chambers. At every stage ministers must 
appear in person to support their 
proposals and perhaps amend them in 
deference to criticism in debate. Delegation 
of the legislative function to ministers 
themselves, or to H.M. or the Governor- 
General in Council, advised by ministers, 
seems an abandonment of Parliament’ 
most important duty. Yet this is what 
Parliament has done, in all four countries, 
so regularly that today the system is 
clearly permanent. There are of cours 
reasons. The Parliamentary stages for 
any bill, though democratically safe, ar 
slow. Where frequent amendment, of 
amendment without too long a period of 
prior publication, is in the general interest, 
it is but wisdom for Parliament to 

on a minister power to make the necessary 
provision by regulation or order. Furthet- 
more, as the Foreword here points out, 
delegated legislation, already a permanent 
feature, multiplied particularly during th 
two world wars, though the return of 
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was in each case followed by 

determined moves to improve Parlia- 

mentary control, and then restrict the 
rs conferred. 

Mr Kersell’s first table, an interesting 
comparison of the numbers of the general 
instruments made in the four countries in 
the years 1945 to 1958, shows that the 
figures for 1958, 685 in United Kingdom, 
503 in Canada, 88 in Australia, 202 in 
New Zealand, were in the first three 
(though not, curiously enough, in New 
Zealand) a reduction of over 40 per cent. 
on the figures for 1945. 

Only in Australia are all instruments 
laid before Parliament ; elsewhere such a 
requirement depends upon the particular 
enabling Act. However, enough are laid 
to mean, in each Chamber, preliminary 
scrutiny by a committee, to call general 
attention where needful. These com- 
mittees may either be representative of the 
individual political parties and so unofficial 
(a suggestion that party committees may 
obtain information from government 
departments is one of the few inaccuracies 
in the book), or be set up as permanent 
all-party committees. There may of 
course be both; but the distinction is 
fundamental. Party committees will tend 
to concentrate on “‘ merits,” the political 
substance of the delegated legislation. 
Generally, they call attention only where 
political controversy is involved ; and the 
ensuing debate proceeds on party lines. 
An all-party committee to be useful must 
avoid party issues; it is likely to con- 
centrate on “‘ constitutional ”? matters, and 
to consider whether delegated legislation 
fails in the standards expected of it, or 
contains provisions more suitable for 
Parliament itself. In the United Kingdom, 
the House of Lords has had a permanent 
committee since 1925, the House of 
Commons since 1944. Each has terms of 
teference which in effect require attention 
to be called to instruments by reference 
to “constitutional” considerations; the 

ons committee look for seven 
features, of which three are that an 
instrument excludes challenge in the 
courts, makes unusual or unexpected use 
of the powers conferred, or is not clear in 
meaning. The Australian Senate has had 
a permanent committee since 1929-30. 
Its terms of reference are designed to 
ensure enquiry whether any instrument 
exposes the citizen to undue interference 
with his rights by the executive. Neither 


the Australian House of Representatives 
nor any of the Chambers in Canada or 
New Zealand has yet constituted one. 
It is clear from Mr Kersell’s detailed 
review that there members have on 
occasion duly performed their duty by 
compelling the withdrawal of unsatis- 
factory instruments. On the other hand, 
the real interest of his book lies in his 
account of the three permanent committees. 

In the United Kingdom the committees 
of the two Houses have got their way with 
the Civil Service until, today, it is rare 
for attention to be called to an instrument 
as offending against the canons they have 
laid down. Parliamentary debates can 
concentrate on merits. This achievement 
is surpassed by that of the Australian 
Senate’s Committee on Regulations and 
Ordinances, who between 1952 and 1954, 
twice compelled a minister to withdraw’ 
regulations and promote amending legis- 
lation to make the same provision, and by 
a report in 1957 compelled the Leader of 
the Senate to call a special meeting 
between them and a minister to negotiate 
how much of some regulations the minister 
must withdraw if the Committee were not 
to insist on the promotion of legislation. 

A wish peeps through Mr Kersell’s 
work that, besides being reproduced in 
other Chambers, the permanent com- 
mittees should have their activities 
expanded, and that they might express 
opinions as to merits. His tables show 
that instruments reported and motions to 
annul are falling in number in the United 
Kingdom. The reasons why such com- 
mittees cannot embark on merits are all 
to be found in his book (there is little 
which is not to be found somewhere in 
these pages). May one venture an 
alternative explanation for the falling off ? 
At least one answer given by a Conser- 
vative minister to a parliamentary question 
suggests that that party favour a more 
restricted use of delegated legislation than 
did the Labour Party. May one then 
venture a hope that Mr Kersell’s next 
study will be an analysis of enabling Acts 
themselves, to determine the type of 
power which these four Parliaments are 
delegating to their ministers? And, on 
one point, may one voice something more 
definite than a hope—Mr Kersell must 
not be allowed to leave this particular field ? 


R. L. Hurst 
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By H. E. Bracey. Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1959. Pp. xiv+272. 30s. 


Dr Bracty is senior research member of 
the Bristol University Department of 
Economics ; he has written other books 
on rural matters which he has been 
studying since 1946, and he has lived in 
the country for 33 years. The first 
typescript version of this book was 
circulated over a period of two years for 
criticism and advice, and Dr Bracey 
acknowledges by name 17 members of 
Bristol University, six from other uni- 
versities, 29 persons (including the present 
reviewer) associated with national organi- 
zations, 11 churchmen, 24 educationalists, 
seven librarians, and 11 senior local 
government officials. A study group also 
considered it and there is a _ blanket 
acknowledgment to many hundreds of 
persons who supplied information of one 
sort or another. From all this one might 
wonder who wrote the book; but Dr 
Bracey accepts responsibility for all the 
statements in the final draft. 

Thus introduced, a reader can be 
pardoned for expecting something author- 
itative, comprehensive, and well organized. 
The reality, however, comes as a shock ; 
the book is none of these things. This 
is a pity, because a work of this type is 
badly needed ; this aspect of the case will 
be mentioned later. 

The author sometimes disregards 
grammar (“clubs were set up by and/or 
for . . . ex-servicemen,” -p. 158), punc- 
tuation (“For instance, the chapel 
members who object to the amount of 
flesh displayed by the lady on the poster,” 
p. 167),] style (“‘ Heating is one of the 
major ‘headaches’ of a village hall 
committee because to do the job effectively 
swallows up an awful lot of money,” 
p. 162) and occasionally meaning (“‘ County 
music committees differ markedly in their 
programmes .. .,” p. 178). The subject 
is difficult enough without the obscurities 
of slipshod English ; the trouble with this 
kind of writing is that it awakens suspicions. 

The book starts with a brief historical 
excursion in which rural history from 
Celtic to modern times is presented mainly 
in terms of class struggle and trade 
unionism; that most spectacular of 
mediaeval disasters, the Black Death, is 
only mentioned in passing and is not 
recorded in the index; the Corn Laws 
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are not mentioned at all. A chapter on 
farms and villages summarizes the principal 
types of farm and the main forms which 
villages take, and is followed by a chapter 
on occupations and crafts which deals 
largely and somewhat oddly with industrial 
occupations, commuting and retired 
residents. Two important essays on rural 
migration and village leadership raise 
many interesting problems, but make no 
reference to inter-village migration or to 
methods of collective decision, nor is there 
any attempt to correlate migration and 
leadership. A chapter on countryside 
preservation after a muddled - start, 
describes the activities of the organizations 
concerned with it, continues almost but 
not quite irrelevantly with an account of 
the report of the Royal Commission on 
Common Lands and ends with a section 
on the Nature Conservancy; another 
chapter on local government appears from 
internal evidence to have been wricten in 
1955, and contains no mention of the 
impending reorganization under the Act 
of 1958 [passed eight months before the 
date of the preface]. This part of the 
book ends with a useful discussion of 
town and country planning which would 
have been even more useful if it had been 
related to, instead of separated from, the 
chapter on preservation. 

The foregoing summary of the first 
eight (out of 19) chapters is intended to 
show by way of a large sample that 
whatever its merits the book is not well 
organized, and should be used with 
caution. Moreover, there are issues of 
great importance which are barely treated 
at all. One might, for instance, like to 
know whether there was a distinctively 
rural outlook on morality ; and whether 
the status of the rurally employed is likely 
to improve or decline in relation to those 
who work in towns ; there is much about 
rural health services, but very little about 
rural health ; transport, though frequently 
mentioned, receives no separate treatment 
and there is not much on housing, water 
or sewerage. 

On the credit side, firstly, it may be 
said with Dr Bracey that there is very 
little literature on rural social organizations 
to which a student or a visitor can & 
referred. More than half of the book 
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describes the activities which are carried 
on in societies, clubs, public ‘houses, 
institutes, churches and chapels, and the 
functions of the increasingly numerous 
national and county organizations con- 
cerned with them or with other aspects of 
rural life and welfare. This is an extremely 
useful aspect of the book and many 
people will be grateful; a guide book of 
rural institutions is needed particularly 
for those who are being trained for some 
form of social work or rural administration. 
Secondly, Dr Bracey has from time to 
time noted tendencies, voiced criticisms 
and recorded public beliefs which ought 
to be taken seriously by those to whom 
they relate. It does not much matter for 
this purpose whether the criticisms or 
beliefs are well founded or the observations 
correct. If something is wrong, improve- 
ment is needed ; if, merely, people think 
that something is wrong, action in the 
field of public relations is required. 
Those who are angered by some passages 
in this book may find, on reflection, that 
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the author has done them no disservice. 

In the final chapter (on prospects) the 
author, after noting the growing inter- 
penetration of rural and urban populations, 
criticizes the apparent widening of the 
psychological distance between county 
administrations and those whom they are 
supposed to benefit. In so doing he is 
only stating what many people believe, 
rightly or wrongly, to be a weakness in 
rural local government ; yet here he, like 
everyone else, is impaled on the horns of 
a dilemma: he makes a_ powerfully 
argued plea that more functions should be 
administered at a low, and particularly at 
district level, yet, as the tenor of his whole 
book shows, no method has yet been 
found for administering effectively the 
more important functions, such as high- 
ways and planning, on so small a basis. 
The revival of local democracy so ardently 
advocated by Dr Bracey depends, amongst 
other things, on the solution of the 
technical side of this problem. 


C. ARNOLD-BAKER 
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New Foundations for Industrial 
Sociology 


By MELVIN J. VINCENT and JACKSON 
Mayers. D. Van Nostrand Company 
Inc., 1959. Pp. 456. 45s. 


THis is a substantial volume containing 
novel ideas on group behaviour, but it is 
in the American style and includes too 
Many references in the text. One does not 
need, for example, a book reference or 
outside authority to substantiate such a 
Statement as “‘in most places the position 
of foreman is as high as a worker without 
a college education can hope to go” or to 
quote authority for the statement that 

automation may well compel managers 
to revise training and education methods.” 


A chapter summary and a number of 
questions for discussion are given at the 
conclusion of each chapter. Some of these 
questions are too general or too closely 
related to the text itself to initiate the high 
level of discussion expected of senior 
students who have already completed a 
degree course in sociology. The sum- 
maries would not be required if the main 
text was less elaborate. 


The Law of the Constitution 


By A. V. Dicey. Macmillan & Co. Ltd. 
Tenth Edition, 1959. Pp. cxcviii+535. 


For this new edition Professor E. C. S. 


Wade has re-written his introductory 


essay to take into account developments in 
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the field of administrative law since the 
publication of the ninth edition in 1939. 
He has also, where necessary, brought the 
footnotes to the main text up to date. 
Otherwise the main body of the text 
remains as it appeared in the last edition 
(eighth) prepared by the late Professor 
Dicey himself. 


The Expert and the Administrator 


By JALEEL AHMAD. University of Pitts- 
burgh Press, 1959. Pp. vii+45. $1. 


** PERHAPS it is no exaggeration to say that 
the problem of relationship of the expert 
to administration has become one of the 
pressing problems in democracy and the 
one to which every modern government 
has to address itself,” states the author in 
his Introduction. This book is intended 
as a general treatment of the problem. It 
reviews the state of thinking about this 
question, with the aim of stimulating the 
need for further study and research. 


Education Committees Year Book 
1959-60 


Councils and Education Press 
Pp. 872. 32s. 


Tuis standard reference book to the world 
of education has once again been revised 
and enlarged. The section on technical 
education has been further expanded, and 
the list of industrial firms offering student 
and graduate apprenticeships continues to 
grow. The major part of the book, 
however, remains the directory section 
which gives the names of the principal 
officials of each education authority ; the 
mames and addresses of education com- 
mittee members; the number of schools 
and departments administered by each 
authority ; and the names and principals 
or heads of all the technical colleges, special 
and secondary schools. 


Ltd. 


The Hospitals Year Bock 1960 


Institute of Hospital Administrators. 
Pp. 1166. 59s. 6d. 


THE new edition of this directory and 
reference work continues the features pre- 
sented in previous editions and will need 
little introduction to members of the 
hospital service. In his survey of “ Pro- 
gress and Problems ” in the service during 
the past year, the Editor discusses the 
main features of the Mental Health Act 
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1959. He also comments on the continued 
inadequacy of hospital capital expenditure, 
the development of interest in work study 
in hospitals, and the new administrative 
and clerical grading, and salary structure. 


The Fortieth Annual Report of the 
National Council of Social Service 


Pp. 57. 


Tue Report reviews the activities of each 
of the National Council’s various depart- 
ments and associated groups over the past 
year. These include the local Councils 
of Social Service, Rural Community 
Councils, the Women’s Group and the 
Standing Conferences of Women’s Organ- 
izations, Community Associations, the 
National Association of Women’s Clubs, 
the National Old People’s Welfare Coun- 
cil, the Standing Conference of National 
Voluntary Youth Organizations, _ the 
Central Churches Group and the Citizens’ 
Advice Bureaux. 


Patronage and the Arts 


By RICHARD CARLESS and PATRICIA 
BREWSTER. Conservative Political Centre 
on behalf of the Bow Group, 1959. 
Pp. 144. 4s. 6d. 


THis book surveys the various sources and 
methods of patronage of the arts as they 
exist in Great Britain today and suggests 
ways of improving them. The au*ors 
begin by making a distinction between the 
preservation of the arts for which they feel 
the state must shoulder the increasing 


_burden of support, and the patronage of 


the living arts which they say should be 
spread as widely as possible to avoid the 
dangers of bureaucracy inherent in central 
control, and so encourage each patron to 
play his special part. Part I contains an 
examination of the various sources of 
patronage—Arts Council, British Council, 
Local Government, Business, Broadcasting, 
the Churches and private individuals. The 
section on the role of local government is 
based on the theme that it “ should take 
the lead in its support of the arts and not 
wait until the Arts Council or some private 
body has shown the way or put a pistol to 
its head.” Suggestions to assist 

Authorities in fulfilling this role are put 
forward by the authors. They propose 
that the Local Government Act, 1948 and 
its enabling powers should be clarified, the 
use so far made of them publicized, the 
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Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment should call a conference with this in 
mind and follow it up with regular 
bulletins ; and that civic trusts should be 
created in large cities and towns with 
smaller places contributing to their nearest 
centre either towards the cost of the 
various activities, or in the form of bus 
subsidies to enable their ratepayers to visit 
the centre. Part II is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the arts individually, a 
summary of the support each receives, and 
recommendations thought necessary to 
help in safeguarding their future. 


Police Force Statistics 1958-59 
Pp. 15. 3s. 6d. 


Fire Services Statistics 1958-59 
Pp. 15. 3s. 6d. 


THESE are published jointly by the Institute 
of Municipal Treasurers and Accountants 
and the Society of County Treasurers. 
Police Force Statistics relates to all forces 
in England and Wales except the City of 
London and Metropolitan Police Forces, 
and shows the strengths of police forces 
and analyses the net rate and grant borne 
expenditure expressed as amounts per 
1,000 population. Fire Services Statistics 
includes figures for all local authority fire 
brigades in England and Wales, and pro- 
vides information on the number of fire 
calls, strength of each brigade and the 
number of appliances. Costs per 1,000 
population analysed over the various 
headings of expenditure and income are 
also given. 


Volume of Laundry Work in Hospitals 


A Report of the Study and Research 
Committee of the Institute of Hospital 
Administrators, 1959. Pp. 30. 2s. 6d. 


Tuis Report is based on returns solicited 
from each of the fourteen regions of the 
Institute of Hospital Administrators in 
England and Wales and the Scottish 
Division for the volume of laundry work 
for one week for each type of ward and 
department in hospitals. In the returns 
themselves, hospitals were asked to insert 
the type of hospitals, and in this way it 
was possible to obtain returns showing 
Volume of laundry for one week in every 
type of hospital and every type of ward 
and department. With these figures 
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collated it was hoped that it might be 
possible to estimate within a reasonable 
figure the expected volume of laundry 
work of a hospital or group of hospitals. 
The considerable differences in quantity, 
however, made it impossible to estimate 
the volume expected for any particular 
ward or department, and therefore, from 
any hospital. But although unable to 
indicate their relative importance, the 
evidence produced by the survey does 
reveal a number of factors which go to 
influence the volume of laundry in 
hospitals and in the Committee’s words 
** its importance from a financial point of 
view will not be lost on (hospital) 
administrators.” 


The Criminal Prosecution in England 


By Patrick DEVLIN. Oxford University 
Press, 1960. Pp. 118. 15s. 


IN this book, based on the Sherrill Lectures 
he gave at the Yale University Law School 
in 1956, Sir Patrick Devlin is concerned 
with the prosecution for crime from the 
time of arrest until the time of arraignment, 
and with the rights and duties of the Crown 
and the accused while the case for the 
prosecution is being prepared for trial. 
He deals particularly with the part played 
by the police in the investigation of crime. 


The Efficiency of Freedom 


Report of the Committee on Govern- 
ment and Higher Education. Johns 
Hopkins University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. 8s. 


The Campus and the State 


By MAatcotm E. Moos, Francis E. 
RourKE and others. Johns Hopkins 
University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1959. 48s. 


“IN recent years, many educational 
leaders and informed observers of the 
American system of higher education have 
become convinced that the legal autonomy 
of governing boards of public colleges and 
universities is being eroded by an expan- 
sion of administrative supervision from the 
officers and agencies of state government.” 
It was this conviction which led to the 
establishment of the Committee on 
Government and Higher Education to 
study the changing relationship between 
state governments and public institutions 
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of higher learning. The Efficiency of 
Freedom contains the Committee’s general 
comments, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions. The companion report, The Campus 
and the State, presents and documents 
fully the research findings of its staff. 


Public Order in the Age of the 
Chartists 


By F. C. MATHER. Manchester Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. Pp. 260. 32s. 6d. 


THE creation of institutions to maintain the 
public peace and the resulting removal of 
the riot from English social life forms the 
central theme of this book. The author 
sees this “‘ conquest of mob disorder ” as 
one of the outstanding achievements of the 
nineteenth century. He analyses and 
describes the working of the law enforce- 
ment machinery at a time when new and 


improved methods were being used 
quell a powerful current of unrest. 


THE following books have been recei 
for review : 


Local Government Areas, by J. HERWAL 
Morris. Shaw & Sons Ltd. 37s. 6d. 


Administration and Policy Making { 
Education, by JOHN WALTON. Je 
Hopkins University Press and Oxfe 
University Press. 48s. 4 


The Public Service in New States, 
KENNETH YOUNGER. Oxford Unive: 
Press. 12s. 6d. (Paper), 16s. (Boards). 


Haldane of Cloan, by DupLEY So 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 42s. 


RECENT GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 





The following official publications issued 
by H.M.S.O. are of particular interest 
to those engaged in, or studying, public 
administration. The documents are avail- 
able in the Library of the Institute. 


CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 


H.M. Customs and Excise. 50th report of 
the Commissioners for the year ended 
31st March 1959. Cmnd. 912. pp. 194. 
1959. 9s. 6d. 


GENERAL REGISTER OFFICE 


Registrar-General’s Annual Estimates of the 
population of England and Wales and of 
local authority areas, 1959. pp. 15. 
1959. Is. 3d. 

Registrar-General’s Statistical Review of 
England and Wales for the year 1957. 
Part I1I—Commentary. pp. xiv, 298. 
Tabs. 1959. 16s. 6d. 


HEALTH, MINISTRY OF 


Hospital O and M_ Service reports: 
3. Chest Clinics. pp. 25. 1959. 1s. 9d. 
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HousING AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 
MINISTRY OF 

Local government  ffinancial _ statisti 
England and Wales, 1957-58. pp. I 
1959. 1s. 3d. 


LorD CHANCELLOR’S OFFICE 

The operation and finance of Part I of 
Legal Aid and Advice Act, 1949—ni 
report of the Law Society. pp. 
1960. 4s. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON ESTIMATES 


Minutes of the proceedings, session 1958 
H.C. 317. pp. 16. 1959. 1s. 


TRANSPORT, MINISTRY OF ; 
Roads in England and Wales. Report 


the year 1958-59. H.C. 42. pp. iv, 9 
1959. 6s. 


UNIVERSITY GRANTS COMMITTEE 
The Superannuation of University Teac 

Report of a Committee. pp. iv, — 
1960. 3s. 6d. 








